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Houston  Too  Hot 
For  Democrats? 

(This  letter  was  sent  by  Dick  Mann, 
chairman  of  Harris  County  Democrats 
to  Larry  O’Brien,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Copies  were  also 
sent  to  Time,  Newsweek,  UPI,  AP, 
the  Houston  Post,  the  Houston  Chron¬ 
icle,  KHOU-TV,  KPRC-TV  &  radio 
KTRK-TV  and  KPFT-FM,  Pacifica.) 

Dear  Mr.  O’Brien: 

The  Harris  County  Democrats  is 
the  oldest  continuing  organization  in 
the  State  of  Texas  dedicated  to  aiding 
and  promoting  the  aims  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party.  “  was  organized  in  1953 
in  response  to  the  frustration  of  1952 
when  every  elected  Democratic  state 
official  (save  one)  and  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  the  State  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  defected  to  the  Republican 
presidential  candidate.  In  the  ensuing 
18  years  we  have  remained  true  to  the 
purpose  for  which  we  were  founded 
and  our  members  have  done  yeoman 
service  in  every  national  campaign. 

As  Texans  we  naturally  share  in 
the  enthusiasm  which  is  characteristic 
of  us  all.  Thus  our  initial  response  to 
the  efforts  of  Houston  interests  to 
bring  the  National  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  to  Harris  County  was  one  of 
support.  However,  careful  analysis  of 
the  prevailing  situation  in  Houston,  as 
well  as  an  analysis  of  the  possible 
burden  a  Houston  Convention  might 
impose  upon  our  Party  in  the  1972 
election,  leads  us  to  oppose  Houston 
as  the  site. 

During  the  past  few  years,  Houston 
has  been  the  scene  of  numerous  acts 
of  violence  and  intimidation  against 
leftist  and  liberal  organizations.  Even 
free  speech  qualifies  an  organization 
as  a  target;  to  wit  two  bombings  of  the 
transmitter  of  Pacifica  Foundations’ 
radio  station  KPFT.  Newsweek  mag¬ 
azine  was  prompted  recently  to  note 
that  Houston  was  almost  in  a  state  of 
riot.  Two  officers  are  presently  on 
trial  for  the  stomping  death  of  a  black 
prisoner,  and  the  local  head  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  brags  that  many  police 
officers  are  members  of  the  Klan.  The 
results  of  efforts,  if  any,  to  curb  the 
acts  of  terrorism  and  to  bring  the 
guilty  to  justice  have  been  negligible 
Yet  massive  displays  of  police  force 

have  been  brought  to  bear  against 
demonstrators  for  peace  or  against 
Spiro  Agnew.  Some  70  police  cars  and 
250  officers  recently  descended  on  a 
rock  concert  in  a  local  park  when  they 
were  informed  that  drugs  were  being 
used,  although  only  17  persons  were 
arrested  and  only  one  was  held. 

We  believe  that  it  is  the  nature  of  a 
political  convention  to  attract  those 
who  wish  to  articulate  their  grievances, 
both  real  and  imagined.  Prominent 
among  the  aggrieved  today  are  Blacks, 
Chicanos,  peace  partisans,  youths, 
members  of  the  new  left,  etc„  The 
Party  should  listen  to  them  all.  The 
result  of  their  attempts  to  be  heard  at 
Chicago  in  1968  are  well  known  .... 
the  Walker  Commission  called  it  a 
“police  riot”.  The  projected  image  of 
what  happened  hurt  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  Elections.  We  lost  both 
votes  and  the  espirit  de  corps  which  a 
successful  campaign  must  have. 

By  an  overwhelming  vote  of  the 
Harris  County  Democrats  Executive 


Committee  and  its  500  member  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee,  it  has  been  agreed  that 
we  petition  the  National  Committee 
not  to  select  Houston  as  the  site  of  the 
1972  National  Convention.  This  vote 
was  based  on  our  opinion  that  the 
potential  for  repression,  police  brutal¬ 
ity  and  a  tarnished  image  for  the 
Democratic  Party  far  outweigh  the 
feeling  of  pride  and  identification  we 
would  all  have  in  a  Houston  Con¬ 
vention. 

Many  isolated  voices  have  cried  out 
for  Houstons  citizens  of  influence  and 
power  to  join  in  insisting  that  re¬ 
pression  and  right  wing  extemism  be 
opposed  as  vigorously  (albeit  with 
more  regard  for  civil  liberties)  as  are 
the  occasional  outbreaks  of  radical 
extremism.  So  far  the  response  has 
been  slight.  We  believe  that  the  rec¬ 
ognition  that  political  conventions  a- 
void  cities  with  repressive  adminis- 
ration 

trations  could  activate  these  interests 
in  behalf  of  those  precepts  in  which 
we,  and  you  believe. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dick  Mann 
Chairman 

Ministers  Criticize 
Police  Acquittal 

Space  City: 

The  “not  guilty”  verdict  which  was 
rendered  for  Officers  McMahon  and 
Hill  as  per  the  murder  charge  against 
them  will  probably  have  two  telling 
effects:  (1)  it  will  further  convince 
the  oppressed  minorities  that  there  is 
no  justice  in  the  “system”;  and  (2)  it 
will  imply  a  sanction  for  officers  to 
function  within  a  broad  license  of 
force;  inasmuch  as  they  appear  to  be 
immune  from  prosecution. 

We  recognize  that  people  in  New 
Braunfels  sat  on  the  jury  and  we  did 
not.  Yet  the  media  provided  us  with 
substantial  access  to  the  evidence.  The 


fact  that  an  all-white  jury  in  a  small, 
southwestern  town  many  miles  from 
the  city  culture  where  the  event 
occurred  reached  a  decision  after  less 
than  one  day  of  deliberation  leaves 
something  of  a  reasonalbe  doubt  in 
our  minds  about  the  credibility  of  due 
process.  As  an  example,  according  to 
the  media,  the  jury  asked  to  see  a 
record  of  the  testimony  during  its 
deliberation  but  then  delivered  its 
final  verdict  before  the  record  was 
delivered  into  its  hands. 

We  hope  the  jury  was  right  in  its 
verdict.  We  always  hope  truth  will 
prevail.  Unfortunately,  if  the  jury  was 
wrong,  the  price  we  all  will  pay  for  its 
error  will  be  very  high. 

Sincerely, 

Rev.  Kurt  Johnson,  Rev.  Bernard  Kern, 
Rev.  John  Engstrom,  Rev.  Keith  PaJm- 
quist.  Rev.  Wayne  Hanson,  Rev.  Don 
Flachmeier,  King  of  Glory  Lutheran 
Church 
Houston 


Warned 


Dear  Space  City  — 

Get  that  dunderhead  Kerry  Fitz¬ 
gerald  off  your  staff  —  there’s  a  good 
chance  that  he  takes  acid. 

Signed, 

Sarah  Leone 
Houston 


DuinptOTi  A  gen! 


I  just  wanta  hollor 

Native  —  I  gess  its  just  that  Hot  sun 
work  or  something. 

But  still  Most  every  Time  1  go  to 
the  Homs  Road  Dump  I  dont  just  feel 


Took,  1  get  a  chaped  Ass  and  you  can 
emigan  what  causes  those. 

My  real  complaint  is  the  amount  it 
cost  two  Dump  and  How  it  verys  for 
no  aperaint  Reason. 

Now  if  you  get  Hacked  Off  the 
Dude  who  says  what  you  got  to  pay 
pulls  out  a  tape  and  measures  your 
lode  Lenth  &  With  but  not  Hight 
(cause  he  don’t  want  to  have  to 
Levetate;  seeing  how  the  suns  pouring 
down  all  them  Hot  vibes).  Anywew! 
He  takes  it  over  to  the  Mathmatical 
Genius  over  their  at  the  office  are 
what  ever.  And  the  cat  says  $1.85. 

Well  it  Hacks  you  because  last 
week  you  came  with  a  worse  lode  in 
the  same  Truck  and  it  was  a  $1.35. 
Well  maby  it  was  Early  in  the  Morning 
are  something. 

About  this  point  you  remember 
last  year  when  you  only  Payed  a 
Quarter  and  somehow  if  you  were 
hulling  from  downtown  it  was  Free. 

“Whats  He  Hollering  about  a  Buck- 
eight-five  For.” 

“Preasedents  Talking  about  raiseing 
Memian  wage  to  Two  dollars  Jack.” 

Now  those  Dudes  walking  around 
Out  their,  well  I  can  dig  creating 
emploment  and  all  (But  seems  to  me 
they  could  be  plowing  the  sides  of 
the  Freeways  and  planting  free  Veget¬ 
ables  are  something  Far  Out  like  that.) 

Far  Out  in  Right  Feld  come  the 
cry.  What  about  the  Farmers!  City 
ought  to  Buy  it  and  make  a  gift  of  it 
to  Mississippi. 

And  the  New  Jerusim  would  Rise! 

The  strawe  that  Broek  the  camils 
Back. 

We  did  a  good  friend  a  foavor  the 
other  day.  He  had  fallen  from  a 
Scapheling  and  Brok  his  arm.  Priour 
to  this  time  he  had  been  Racking 
Houses  and  selling  the  Lumber  Too 
His  Friends  at  Very  Low  Prices.  Also 
Creating  Empoliment  to  the  most 
Charitabal  Nature.  I  think  I  just  tryed 
to  Pin  some  kind  of  a  Badge  on  you.  ■ 

Anyway  a  grope  of  Friends  assemb¬ 
led  and  finished  the  job  of  a  House 
Their  Wonded  Tribesman  had  been 
doing.  They  took  Four  trucks  too  the 
Dump  three  times  (count  the  Apples). 
One  truck  with  the  same  size  lode  was 
charged  $1.85  -  $.90  -  $1.35.  Make 
note  this  was  Vi  ton  Pickup. 
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Welfare  Crisis:  People&Politics 

111 


by  Paul  Davidson 

By  deft  handling  of  the  news  media  Lt.  Gov.  Ben  Barnes  and  his  able  side- 
kick  Gov.  Preston  Smith  have  managed  to  avert  Texas’  annual  spring  welfare 
crisis.  The  next  impending  disaster  is  not  scheduled  until  December  of  this  year. 

Many  will  remember  last  year’s  crisis  when  across  the  board  cuts  in  AFDC 
(Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children)  payments  brought  welfare  mothers 
and  children  into  the  streets  in  protest.  The  cuts  were  finally  restored  but  again 
in  March  of  this  year  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  announced  that 
checks  would  be  cut  by  one-third  beginning  May  1.  Had  the  reductions  gone 
through  the  average  payment  of  $118  a  month  would  have  been  reduced  to  $80 
More  than  87m 

More  than  87,000  families  with  more  than  263,000  children  would  have  felt  the 
hardships  of  reduced  income  and  4,500  families  would  have  been  cut  off  from 
welfare  completely. 

Fortunately  for  the  people  on  welfare  the  cuts  did  not  take  place.  Toward  the 
end  of  March,  Ben  Barnes,  ever  mindful  of  the  publicity  necessary  to  win  the 
governor’s  chair,  assembled  legislators,  welfare  big-wigs  and  reporters  in  his  office 
and  announced  that  he  had  found  a  way  to  avoid  the  cuts  by  transferring  funds 
from  the  medical  assistance  plan.  Barnes  made  his  announcement  shortly  after 
Preston  Smith  had  said  there  was  no  legal  way  to  avoid  the  welfare  cuts.  This  is 
only  one  example  of  the  political  in-fighting  and  publicity -mongering  that  at¬ 
tends  the  welfare  scene  in  Texas.  The  next  hassle  is  scheduled  for  December 
when  present  funds  are  expected  to  be  exhausted. 

While  people  who  depend  on  welfare  for  their  subsistence  may  never  get  used 
to  having  their  meager  allowance  cut  or  threatened,  the  welfare  crisis  does  come 
with  amazing  regularity  in  Texas. 

WHY  THE  WELFARE  CRISIS? 

At  its  simplest,  the  recurring  crisis  comes  when  the  money  allocated  by  the 
legislature  for  welfare  runs  out.  This  is  happening  all  across  the  country  as  thous¬ 
ands  of  new  recipients  are  added  to  the  welfare  rolls  each  month.  In  Texas,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  an  added  dimension  unknown  in  any  other  state  —  the  ceiling  on 
welfare  expenditures  is  set  by  the  state  constitution.  So,  when  the  money  runs 
out  (present  ceiling  is  $80  million)  nothing  less  than  a  constitutional  amendment 
is  necessary  to  provide  more. 

Basically,  there  are  two  types  of  welfare.  The  first  category,  aid  to  the  blind, 
aged,  and  disabled,  elicits  little  controversy,  and  remains  relatively  stable  in  num¬ 
bers.  AFDC,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  subject  of  great  debate  mainly  because  the 
number  of  recipients  has  been  increasing  steadily  for  years. 

Proposition  no. 3,  a  constitutional  amendment  designed  to  raise  the  welfare 
ceiling,  was  defeated  at  the  polls  on  May  18.  Welfare  Rights  organizers  and  social 
workers  alike  agreed  that  while  they  supported  the  proposition  for  lack  of  any¬ 
thing  better  it  was  really  a  bad  law.  This  amendment  would  have  removed  aid  to 


the  blind,  aged  and  disabled  from  under  the  $80  million  ceiling  and  would  have 
increased  the  ceiling  for  AFDC  to  $55  million.  Many  people  who  have  studied 
the  welfare  situation,  including  the  prestigious  Hobby  Committee,  feel  that  the 
complete  removal  of  the  ceiling  is  necessary  to  even  begin  welfare  reform. 

The  Hobby  Committee,  formally  designated  the  Senate  Interim  Committee 
on  Welfare  Reform  was  named  by  Barnes  last  year  to  recommend  changes  in  the 
welfare  system.  With  William  P.  Hobby,  president  of  the  Houston  Post,  as  chair¬ 
man,  the  committee  included  these  pointsin  its  recommendations:  (1)  Remove 
the  $80  million  constitutional  ceiling  on  welfare  expenditures  and  permit  the 
legislature  to  allocate  whatever  funds  are  necessary,  (2)  increase  payments  up  to 
65  per  cent  for  needy  members  of  fatherless  families  and  (3)  reorganize  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare  from  top  to  bottom.  The  committee  also  pointed 
out  that  Texas  ranks  37th  among  the  states  in  Old  Age  Assistance  and  50th  in 
AFDC.  It  attempted  to  explode  the  myth  that  welfare  recipients  are  actually  em¬ 
ployable  by  pointing  out  that  88  per  cent  are  children,  old  people  or  totally  dis¬ 
abled. 

But,  at  the  heart  of  the  welfare  crisis  are  the  people,  mostly  women  and  child¬ 
ren,  who  either  find  a  threadbare  existence  diminished  even  further  by  massive 
welfare  cuts  or  must  periodocally  suffer  the  insecurity  of  threatened  cuts. 

THE  PEOPLE  ON  WELFARE 

As  of  January  1971,  65  per  cent  of  AFDC  recipients  were  Black,  25  per  cent 
Cbicano  and  10  per  cent  Anglo.  Personal  observation  indicates  that  some  small 
fraction  of  the  Anglo  group  is  made  up  of  freaks.  According  to  welfare  sources 
the  main  reason  for  families  on  AFDC  is  no  father  in  the  home  because  of  death, 
desertion,  divorce  or  an  unmarried  mother.  As  unemployment  increases  people 
are  being  added  to  the  welfare  rolls  at  an  unprecedented  rate  —  about  12,000 
monthly  in  Texas  compared  to  10,000  monthly  a  year  ago. 

BENEFITS 

The  basic  AFDC  payment  is  computed  at  75  per  cent  of  need.  Following  a 
somewhat  complex  formula  which  includes  such  things  as  number  of  children, 
medical  expenses  and  transportation,  the  welfare  worker  determines  the  applic¬ 
ant’s  need,  then  grants  75  per  cent  of  that  figure. 

The  way  this  works  out  in  practice  is  that  a  mother  with  three  dependent 
children  may  receive  a  basic  grant  of  only  $111  a  month.  In  addition,  she  may 
receive  $106  a  month  in  food  stamps  plus  free  medical  assistance  for  her  and  her 
children. 

There  is  a  catch  to  food  stamps  however.  Many  welfare  recipients  can’t  afford 
to  buy  them  because  it  would  take  half  their  monthly  income  to  do  so  and  the 
food  stamp  program  will  not  allow  them  to  buy  less  than  their  monthly  quota  of 
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yippie  Smoke  In 
SetForJuly4 


WASHINGTON  (LNS)  -  “Toke  on 
down  to  D.C.  for  the  annual  July  4 
smoke-in!”  is  the  call  issued  by  the 
Youth  International  Party  for  this 
year’s  celebration  of  independence. 

Last  year  at  the  first  smoke-in 
25,000  young  people  reduced  the 
Billy  Graham/Bob  Hope  “Honor  Amer¬ 
ica  Day”  to  total  confusion.  This  year 
the  Yippies  are  hoping  to  mingle  free 
dope  and  music,  the  People’s  Peace 
Treaty,  and  demands  for  a  repeal  of 
drug  laws  against  marijuana  and  for 
the  freedom  of  political  prisoners  with 
the  regularly  scheduled  free  Smithson¬ 
ian  folk-life  festival  on  the  Washington 
Monument  Mall. 


Indians  Seize 


The  Alcatraz  Indians  claim  that  the 
Federal  eviction  came  as  a  surprise, 
and  violated  an  understanding  reached 
between  the  Indians  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  quiet  negotiations  during  the 
last  few  months.  The  Indians  say  they 
had  been  promised  either  a  deed  to 
the  island  or  a  99-year  lease  by  Mon¬ 
day,  June  14,  after  they  refused  to 
accept  government  offers  of  cash  in¬ 
stead. 

Government  spokesmen  deny  that 
there  were  ever  any  serious  negotia¬ 
tions  and  say  that  the  Indians  knew 
that  the  island  was  slated  for  use  as  a 
recreational  park.  They  also  say  that 
the  Indians  would  get  in  the  way  of 
the  installation  of  sensitive  navigation¬ 
al  equipment  for  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  and  the  restoration  of  foghorn 
and  lighthouse  electricity. 

The  government  also  charged  that 
for  months  the  Indians  had  been  re¬ 
moving  large  quantities  of  copper 
cable  from  the  abandoned  prison 
facility  and  selling  it  as  scrap  in  near¬ 
by  cities.  When  the  Indians  stepped 
onto  a  San  Francisco  pier  after  the 
eviction,  police  immediately  arrested 
three  of  them  for  theft  of  government 
property.  The  Indians  deny  theft. 
They  say  that  the  land  and  resources 
of  the  United  States  belong  to  them. 

Rock  Festival 
To  Rip  Off 
LaRaza? 

ALBUQUERQUE  (LNS)  -  Most 
people  know  that  youth  culture  has 
been  used  to  make  a  lot  of  money  for 
a  lot  of  people.  “Hip  capitalists”  are 
an  institution.  They  have  been  ex¬ 
ploiting  longhairs  with  the  festival-plus- 
movie  technique  for  years.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  most  recent  rock  festival 
rip-off  there  is  another  issue:  the  land. 

The  name  of  the  hustle  is  the 
Monte  Largo  Festival,  which  combines 
a  music  festival  with  a  “land  develop¬ 
ment”  scheme  and  the  making  of  a 
movie.  The  promoters  have  advertised 
the  rock  festival  widely  in  the  white 
underground  press.  They  say  they  ex¬ 
pect  “one  hundred  thousand  to  two 
hundred  thousand  people”  paying  ten 
dollars  each.  The  ten  dollars  will  be  a 
down  payment  oh  land,  at  250  dollars 
an  acre.  A  commercial  movie  will  be 
made  of  the  festival. 

What  the  promoters  have  not  said 
is  that  the  land  involved,  about  6,800 


acres,  south  of  Albuquerque  and  32 
miles  west  of  Belen,  is  located  near 
several  land  grants  which  the  people  of 
La  Raza  have  been  claiming  for  many 
years. 

Right  now  the  promoters  are  tied 
up  in  a  fight  among  themselves  over 
leases  and  money.  So  the  festival  has 
been  postponed.  But  the  promoters 
say  that  they  are  definitely  going  on 
with  the  whole  operation  as  soon  as 
these  problems  are  solved. 

Don  Dwyer,  the  California  pro¬ 
moter  who  came  up  with  the  idea,  has 
said:  “The  festival  is  probably  the 
least  important  part  of  it.  The  import¬ 
ant  part  is  the  land  development.” 
This  is  the  important  thing  for  the 
promoters  because  it  will  be  the  big 
source  of  money  if  it  works.  But  it  is 
also  the  important  thing  to  Chicanos 
in  New  Mexico,  for  whom  the  land 
represents  not  “property”  or  an  ex¬ 
cape  from  ugliness,  but  life  itself  and 
a  way  of  life. 


No  Bail 
for  Angela 


SAN  RAFAEL,  Calif.  (LNS)  - 
Judge  Richard  Arnason  refused  Angela 
Davis  bail  Tuesday,  June  15,  on  a 
“purely  legal  basis.”  The  courtroom, 
which  had  been  quiet  through  the 
scores  of  hearings,  broke  into  an  up¬ 
roar.  “We  want  to  know  what  “purely 
legal  basis  means,”  shouted  one  man. 

,  Arnason,  the  sixth  judge  to  hear 
the  case,  assured  Angela  after  looking 
over  her  probation  report  and  her 
background,  that  if  it  wasn’t  for  the 
“legal  issue”  he  would  have  set  bail. 
He  dredged  up  for  preeident  a  case 
called  the  Trogan  case  which  says  that 
in  a  capital  offense,  if  evidence  present¬ 
ed  would  lead  to  a  jury  verdict  (in 
other  words  if  a  jury  could  rule,  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  given,  one  way 
or  another  —  guilty  or  not  guilty)  bail 
could  notbe 
could  not  be  given. 

Angela  is  charged  with  murder,  con¬ 
spiracy  to  murder,  kidnapping  and  con¬ 
spiracy  to  kidnap  along  with  Ruchell 
Magee,  one  of  the  prisoners  involved 
in  the  escape  attempt  from  the  Marin 
County  Courthouse  last  August  7. 
One  judge,  two  prisoners  and  Jona¬ 
than  Jackson,  who  brought  the  guns 
to  the  courtroom,  were  killed  in  the 
attempt. 


Arnason  also  halted  the  proceed¬ 
ings  until  a  court  can  rule  on  Ruchell 
Magee’s  motion  to  transfer  the  case 
from  a  state  to  a  federal  court,  since 
Judge  Halley,  who  died  in  the  escape 
attempt,  was  a  State  judge.  Ruchell 
has  been  filing  motions  ever  since  he 
was  charged  and  the  courts  have  yet 
to  rule  on  them. 

Franklin  Alexander,  co-chairman  of 
the  Angela  Davis  Defense  Committee, 
later  commented  that  the  fight  to  free 
the  defendants  had  perhaps  been  over¬ 
emphasizing  the  courtroom  approach: 
“Now  the  scales  are  clearly  out  of 
balance  —  it’s  time  to  take  the  struggle 
to  the  streets.” 


Two  of  Five  Get 


One  to  Three 


NEW  YORK  (LNS)  -  Two  of  the 
Harlem  Five,  Preston  Lay,  Jr.  and 
Hannibal  Thomas,  were  placed  on  five 
years  probation  June  9  by  New  York 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Arnold  Frai- 
man.  They  were  originally  indicted 
three  years  ago  for  allegedly  con¬ 
spiring  to  “kill  a  cop  a  week.”  Lay  is 
26  and  a  Vietnam  Veteran;  Thomas, 
24,  is  a  community  organizer  for  the 
New  York  Urban  League. 

In  the  same  decision.  Judge  Frai- 
man  handed  down  one  to  three  year 
sentences  to  two  of  the  others  — 
Wallace  Marks,  26,  an  economic 
development  specialist  for  Harlem 
Youth  Unlimited,  and  Ebb  Glenn,  23, 
who  worked  as  an  accountant.  The 
fifth  man,  Lloyd  Butler,  was  aquitted 
last  month. 

The  five  men  were  on  trial  for 
allegedly  conspiring  between  April  24 
and  May  16, 1968  (in  the  aftermath  of 
Martin  Luther  King’s  death),  to  kill 
New  York  policemen  with  bombs  and 
guns,  to  rob  a  Bronx  check  cashing 
service  and  kill  its  manager,  and  to 
break  into  the  Kingsbridge  Armory  in 
the  Bronx  and  steal  weapons  stored 
there.  The  prosecution’s  evidence  was 
based  entirely  on  the  testimony  of 
two  undercover  agents.  None  of-  these 
acts  ever  took  place. 

Before  sentencing,  witnesses,  in¬ 
cluding  several  Harlem  leaders  and  two 
New  York  Times  reporters,  described 
Marks’s  and  Glenn’s  “constructive” 
involvement  in  community  affairs  in 
Harlem,  namely  the  Harlem  Youth 
Federation,  and  referred  to  them  as 


NIKE  Base 


RICHMOND,  Calif.  (LNS)  -  In  the 
predawn  hours  of  June  14,  50  Indians 
seized  an  abandoned  Nike  missile  base 
in  Richmond,  Calif.,  to  express  their 
contempt  for  the  U.S.  government’s 
recapture  of  Alcatraz  Island,  15  miles 
away.  Four  days  before,  U.S.  marsh¬ 
alls  had  pulled  up  to  the  Rock  in 
Coast  Guard  cutters,  taking  the  popul¬ 
ar  Alcatraz  Indian  settlement  by  sur¬ 
prise  and  ordering  it  off  the  island. 

In  a  statement  of  solidarity  with 
those  evicted  from  Alcatraz,  the  In¬ 
dians  at  the  Nike  base,  now  numbering 
100,  stated  that  native  Americans  will 
continue  to  push  fiercely  to  assert 
their  treaty  rights  to  abandoned  “Fed¬ 
eral”  lands. 

So  far  the  police  have  responded  to 
the  new  take-over  by  setting  up  a 
blockade  around  the  base.  Although 
this  slows  down  the  flow  of  supplies 
to  the  new  sanctuary,  the  Indians  have 
pledged  to  stay  and  continue  the 
programs,  including  a  school  and 
health  clinic,  that  they  had  set  up  in 
their  19-month-old  community  on  the 
Rock. 
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Puerto  Rican  Day  Parade 
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“excellent,  “conscientious,  and 
“gentle.” 

Judge  Fraiman  said  he  was  impress¬ 
ed  by  the  testimony  and  praised  the 
two  men  for  their  “excellence,  leader¬ 
ship  potential  and  outstanding  in¬ 
telligence”  .  .  .  after  sentencing  them 
to  jail.  He  claimed  that  the  two  were 
jailed  because  they  had  previous  rec¬ 
ords  as  youthful  offenders.  They  are 
ire-  now  on  $5,000  bail  pending 
ap  d. 


Police  Attack 
Puerto  Ricans 


NEW  YORK  -  A  Puerto  Rican  Day 
Parade  of  50,000  marchers  and  an  eq¬ 
ual  number  of  spectators  was  attacked 
by  the  police  twice  along  Fifth  Avenue, 
Sunday  afternoon,  June  13.  Twenty 
people  were  arrested  and  many  people, 
including  19  policemen,  were  injured. 

The  first  incident  took  place  early 
in  the  parade  when  2,000  Puerto  Ric¬ 
ans,  a  quarter  of  them  members-of  the 
Young  Lords  Party,  a  Black  Panther- 
type  organization,  and  the  Movement 
for  Puerto  Rican  Independence  (MPI), 
tried  to  join  the  march.  Police.officers, 
many  of  whom  had  been  stationed  in 
building  lobbies  and  along  side  streets 
“in  case  of  trouble,”  rushed  the  crowd, 
attacking  Lords,  other  paraders  and  ob¬ 
servers  indiscriminately,  according  to 
witnesses.  People  were  reportedly  cha¬ 
sed  for  blocks,  dragged  into  buddings 
and  beaten. 

In  angry  response  parade  watchers 
threw  bottles,  bricks,  cans  and  chairs 
and  screamed  abuse  at  the  cops.  The 
parade  was  held  up  for  over  an  hour. 
At  68th  Street  the  same  scene  repeated 
itself  on  a  slightly  smaller  scale. 

Responding  to  accusations  from  the 
Parade  Committee  and  the  press,  the 
Lords  blamed  the  Parade  Committee 
for  spreading  rumors  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  that  they  were  planning  to 
bring  their  guns  to  Fifth  Avenue.  Al¬ 
so  attacking  the  Committee,  which  is 
composed  of  members  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  elite,  was  Sonia  Marrero  of  MPI. 
“We  are  the  most  discriminated-against 
people  in  New  York,”  she  said.  “This 
should  be  the  message  of  the  parade - 
not  that  we  are  a  happy  people,  but 
that  we  are  a  subject  people,  both  here 
and  in  Puerto  Rico.”  The  Parade  Com¬ 
mittee  is  pro-U.S.  and  favors  statehood 
for  Puerto  Rico,  while  the  Lords  and 
MPI  demand  independence  for  their 
island. 


Hilliard  May 
Get  20  Yrs. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  (LNS)  -  Black 
Panther  Party  Chief  of  Staff  David 
Hilliard  was  convicted  by  an  Alameda 
County  jury,  June  12,  of  two  counts 
of  assaulting  a  police  officer  —  and 
aquitted  of  two  other  counts  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  murder  the  same  police¬ 
man. 

The  prosecution  witnesses  —  all 
police  except  for  a  city  building  in¬ 
spector  —  testified  about  the  April  6, 
1968,  shootout  between  police  and 
Panthers.  This  was  the  incident  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Bobby  Hutton 
and  the  reimprisonment  of  Eldridge 
Cleaver. 

District  Attorney  Vukota  (whose 
tendency  towards  racism  is  so  strong 
that  four  of  his  past  convictions  have 
been  overturned  by  the  State  Supreme 
Court  for  that  specific  reason)  as  usual 
eliminated  every  prospective  black 
juror. 

In  all  of  the  prosecution  testimony 
only  three  bits  of  evidence  linked  Hill¬ 
iard  to  the  shooting:  A  shoe  that  was 
found  near  one  of  the  parked  Panther 
cars;  a  jacket  with  ammunition  in  the 
pocket,  found  in  a  nearby  shed;  and  a 
set  of  car  keys  left  by  Hilliard  in  a 
house  in  which  he  sought  refuge. 

There  was  no  conclusive  evidence 
to  indicate  that  the  shoe  was  David’s. 
He  had  testified  that  he  had  been  wear¬ 
ing  sandals  on  the  night  in  question. 
The  keys  belonged  to  a  car  registered 
to  one  of  the  others  arrested  that 
night  —  in  any  case  that  car  was  not 
one  of  the  ones  involved  that  night. 
Furthermore,  the  jacket  with  the  am¬ 
munition  in  the  pocket  was  much  too 
large  to  have  belonged  to  Hilliard. 
Throughout  the  trial,  Hilliard  never 
denied  that  he  was  at  the  scene  that 
night. 

The  lack  of  evidence  did  not  dis¬ 
turb  Vukota.  The  fact  that  Hilliard 
was  a  Black  Panther  —  and  a  leader  at 
that  —  was  sufficient  he  argued.  It 
should  convince  any  jury,  if  they 
would  only  use  “the  same  common 
sense  you  use  in  running  your  busin¬ 
ess,”  that  he  was  equally  responsible 
as  those  who  had  shot  at  the  police 
that  night. 

He  never  tried  to  convince  the  jury 
that  Hilliard  himself  had  a  gun.  His 


fingerprints  could  not  be  found  on 
guns,  bullets  or  cars  —  although  such 
evidence  had  been  found  for  the 
others  arrested  that  night. 

The  jury  finally  settled  on  a  com¬ 
promise  and  decided  that  Hilliard  must 
be  “partly  guilty.”  He  was  found  in¬ 
nocent  of  attempted  murder,  but 
guilty  of  assault.  Each  guilty  count 
carries  with  it  a  one  to  ten  year 
sentence;  David  Hilliard  is  now  in  jail, 
for  a  possible  total  of  20  years.  An 
appeal  is  expected. 

Rightwingers 
Kill  10  Students 
In  Mexico 

MEXICO  CITY  (LNS)  -  A  band  of 
well-armed  rightists  opened  fire  on  a 
march  of  10,000  Mexican  university 
students  on  June  10,  leaving  at  least 
ten  students  dead  and  hundreds  in¬ 
jured.  Some  estimates  put  the  number 
of  students  killed  as  high  as  40. 

The  march  was  planned  as  a  peace¬ 
ful  protest  against  the  continued  im¬ 
prisonment  of  students  arrested  dui- 
ing  the  demonstrations  of  October 
1968,  when  300  students  were  killed 
by  police  and  army  troops  in  a  Mexico 
City  Plaza. 

This  time,  the  police  just  stood  by 
as  nearly  1,000  right-wingers,  armed 
with  weapons  ranging  from  bamboo 
rods  to  M-l  rifles  and  submachine 
guns,  attacked  the  march  shortly  after 
it  got  underway  in  the  downtown 
section  of  the  city. 

The  attackers  have  been  identified 
as  two  para-military  bands  called  “the 
Hawks”  and  “MURO.”  Government 
sources  have  admitted  that  there  is 
evidence  of  collaboration  between 
Mexico  City  police  and  the  right¬ 
wingers,  who  were  allowed  to  pass 
through  a  police  cordon  to  attack  the 
marchers.  Witnesses  said  that  leaders 
of  the  two  bands  had  conferred  with 
police  officials  before  they  began  fir¬ 
ing  on  the  students. 

The  attackers  were  well  organized, 
trained  and  equipped.  They  used  two- 
way  radios  to  communicate  with  their 
headquarters.  Some  drove  cars  and 
systematically  chased  students,  journal¬ 
ist  and  photographers  who  tried  to 
escape  the  battle. 

One  U.S.  correspondent,  Marlise 
Simons  of  the  Washington  Post,  was 
kidnapped  and  held  captive  for  seven 
hours.  She  reported  that  the  man  who 
interrogated  her  was  older  than  the 
youthful  attackers,  and  that  she  was 
told  her  belongings  would  be  returned 


to  her  by  the  police.  She  was  also  told 
that  “I  should  act  like  a  woman,  stay 
home  and  have  children,  instead  of 
putting  my  nose  into  other  people’s 
business.” 

Members  of  the  attacking  group 
entered  one  hospital  where  the  injured 
were  taken,  ripped  bandages  from 
wounds  and  prevented  doctors  from 
treating  patients. 

Mexican  government  sources  have 
indicated  that  the  attacking  groups 
were  organized  and  trained  by  con¬ 
servative  opponents  of  President  Luis 
Echeverria.  The  government  has  prom¬ 
ised  an  investigation. 

POLIO 

OUTBREAK? 

The  city  Health  Director  disclosed 
recently  that  a  19-week-old  girl  from  a 
transient  family  has  been  confirmed  as 
Houston’s  first  polio  victim  since  1969. 

Although  one  confirmed  case  is  not 
generally  considered  an  epidemic,  one 
City  Health  Department  worker  estima¬ 
ted  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  100 
unidentified  cases  in  the  Houston  area. 

There  is  not  reason  to  panic  yet, 
but  a  sense  of  alarm  can  be  healthful. 
Adults  who  have  been  immunized  at 
any  time  are  safe,  but  infants  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  not  been  vaccinated  or 
who  have  been  vaccinated  but  have  not 
kept  up  with  the  booster  timetable  pre¬ 
scribed  for  them  should  immediately 
go  to  a  doctor  or  public  health  clinic. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  in¬ 
fants  receive  immunizations  early.  The 
dosage  recommended  by  the  president 
of  the  Harris  County  Medical  Society 
is  three  doses  to  be  given  at  four  to  six 
week  intervals  starting  at  two  months 
of  age. 

Polio  is  one  of  the  many  diseases 
which  America  has  the  technology  to 
completely  wipe  out,  if  our  budgetary 
priorities  change.  Texas  heads  the 
black  list  of  polio  cases  per  year,  and  in 
recent  years,  the  immunization  level 
here  has  dropped  10%  yearly. 

Outbreaks  such  as  the  diphtheria 
epidemics  last  summer  in  San  Antonio, 
Austin,  and  the  Valley  would  not  hap¬ 
pen  if  enough  funds  were  directed  into 
mobile  clinics,  public  education  and 
other  methods  of  enabling  universal 
immunization.  Demanding  these  are 
important  steps  in  establishing  good 
health  as  a  right  rather  than  a  lux¬ 
ury. 

Blacks  oriTrial 


In  Alabama 


BIRMINGHAM,  Ala.  (LNS)  -  The 
trial  of  two  members  of  the  Alabama 
Black  Liberation  Front  (ABLF)  start¬ 
ed  recently  for  the  second  time. 

An  earlier  attempt  to  try  Wayland 
Bryant  and  Ronald  Williams  last 
month  on  charges  of  assaulting  a 
police  officer  was  declared  a  mistrial 
after  a  juror  told  the  court  that  she 
felt  she  would  be  biased  against  the 
defendants  and  therefore  could  not  be 
counted  on  for  an  impartial  verdict. 

The  case  against  Bryant  and  Will¬ 
iams  grew  out  of  the  violent  eviction 
of  an  elderly  black  woman  in  Tarrant 
City,  Alabama,  last  September.  At 
that  eviction,  twenty  sheriffs  deputies 
fired  shotgun  blasts  into  her  home  for 
about  five  minutes.  Five  members  of 
the  ABLF  were  inside  the  house  at 
the  time. 

The  two  men  have  been  in  jail  since 
September,  because  they  haven’t  been 
able  to  meet  their  bail:  $10,000  each. 
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by  E.F.  Shawver  Jr. 

Last  fall  marked  the  introduction 
of  a  new  student  handbook  at  Prairie 
View  A.  &  M.  College.  Written  be¬ 
tween  1967,  the  year  after  Alvin  I. 
Thomas  became  president,  and  1970, 
it  is  a  lengthy  (187  pages)  and  often 
tedious  conglomerate  of  information, 
hype,  student  life  policy,  educational 
“philosophy”  and  rules. 

The  authorship  is  nowhere  specific¬ 
ally  ascribed  to  Thomas  but  it  appears 
that  whatever  portion  was  actually 
written  by  him,  the  work  was  at  least 
compiled  under  his  supervision  and 
with  his  approval.  (On  March  24  he 
told  a  federal  judge  that  it  would  be  a 
good  handbook  for  schools  other  than 
Prairie  View.)  More  than  130  students 
and  faculty  members  are  cited  as  con¬ 
tributors. 

The  handbook  has  been  the  object 
of  severe  criticism  both  by  students 
and  by  non-students.  An  opinion  poll 
conducted  May  6-7  of  this  year  show¬ 
ed  that  89  per  cent  of  the  students 
questioned  favored  its  revision.  Ed 
Wendler,  executive  director  of  the 
Texas  Intercollegiate  Student  Associa¬ 
tion  (TISA)  has  said  that  the  February 
disturbances  at  Prairie  View  would  not 
have  happened  if  the  students  there 
had  been  given  the  freedoms  enjoyed 
by  students  at  comparable  schools. 
TISA  has  been  at  work  on  revisions  in 
the  handbook  to  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  investigating  committee  prob¬ 
ing  conditions  on  the  campus. 

The  first  thing  to  realize  is  that 
the  Prairie  View  handbook  represents 
an  extreme  in  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  in  loco  parentis  —  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  affairs  of  students  is  con¬ 
sidered  total.  Thus:  “The  student  is 
considered  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  College  .  .  .  throughout  the  year, 
both  on  and  off  the  campus”  (p.116). 
This  runs  the  gamut  from  such  ex¬ 
plicit  rules  as  “5.  Morality  and  Dec¬ 
ency.  It  is  expected  that  each  student 
attending  the  College  shall  be  of  high 
moral  standards  and  of  decent  rep¬ 
utation  and  character.  It  is  offensive 
to  the  College  community  and  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  College  regulations  for  any 
person  or  persons  to  engage  in  im¬ 
moral  acts  alone,  with  person(s)  of  the 
same  sex,  or  person(s)  of  the  opposite 
sex,  or  with  animals.  This  regulation 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  seduc¬ 
tion,  fornication,  adultery,  prostit¬ 
ution,  homosexual  acts,  pandering, 
sodomy,  etc.”  (p.120)  to  such  gratuit¬ 
ously  insulting  reminders  as  “Use  bed 
linen  on  your  mattress.  It  is  unsanitary 
to  sleep  on  a  mattress  without  bed 
linen”  (p.99),  “Avoid  wet  shoes, 
change  immediately”  (p.l  14)  and  “Al¬ 
ways  wear  socks!  Unless  swimming,, 
sleeping  or  bathing”  (p.l  13).  One 
student  was  quoted  as  saying:  “The 
handbook  starts  with  the  basic  assump¬ 
tion  that  we’re  idiots  and  that  we’re 
emotionally  incapable  of  any  kind  of 
intellectual  achievement.” 

Whatever  the  exact  placement  on 
the  intelligence  spectrum  given  stu¬ 
dents  by  the  administration,  a  look  at 
the  11-page  section  on  “Proper  Dress: 

A  Learning  Experience”  (pp. 105-115) 
is  enough  to  show  that  it  cannot  be 
very  high.  An  interesting  sexual  differ¬ 
entiation  crops  up  in  the  introduction: 
The  Prairie  View  Woman  makes  her- 


It’s  in  the  book! 
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self  by  her  dress.  The  emphasis  is  on 
femininity  and  good  grooming  .  .  .  The 
Prairie  View  Man  mikes  himself 
known  by  his  dress.  The  emphasis 
is  on  masculinity  and  good  grooming” 
(p.105,  emphasis  added). 

This  is  only  one  of  many  texts 
which  could  serve  as  the  basis  for  a 
polemic  by  a  spokeswoman  for  wom¬ 
en’s  liberation.  The  “Basic  Dressing 
Tips  for  Women”  (p.109)  might  serve 
as  the  basis  for  a  fit  of  apoplexy  with 
such  helpful  tips  as  “Beware  of  odors: 
body,  smoking,  food,  others  .  .  .  Avoid 
that  dingy  look  .  .  .  Watch  those  colors. 
Remember  that  you  are  a  lady,  not  a 
rainbow  or  a  flower  garden”  and 
“Wear  outer  garments  which  do  not 
over  expose  undergarments.”  And,  of 
course,  there  is  the  by  now  notorious 
“Modesty  Test”  which  I  give  in  full: 
“Always  check  yourself  for  modesty! 
Sit  in  front  of  a  mirror,  then  cross 
your  legs.  What  you  see  is  what  others 
see.  Now,  stand  with  your  back  to  the 
mirror.  Bend  over  and  pick  something 
up  from  the  floor.  What  you  see  from 
the  rear  is  what  others  see  when  you 
bend  over.  Modesty  is  always  good 
laste.” 

Men  are  told:  “Do  not  use  under- 
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wear  as  outer  garments  .  .  .  Cover  up 
your  body.  No  one  is  interested  in 
your  nakedness  ...  If  it’s  dirty,  don’t 
wear  it”  and  they  too  are  told  to  use 
the  modesty  test  to  “avoid  over  ex¬ 
posure”  f p.  114).  Finally,  for  men: 
“The  hair  should  be  neatly  cut,  trim¬ 
med  and  combed  at  all  times.  ‘Afros’ 
or  ‘natural  look’  haircuts  should  not 
exceed  one'  inch  in  length”  (p.115). 

Students  meeting  certain  require¬ 
ments  are  classified  as  “Day  Students” 
and  have  the  option  of  living  off 
campus.  They  must  live  in  houses 
approved  by  the  college  and  must  have 
the  approval  of  the  college  authorities. 
Furthermore,  “Students  who  reside  in 
off-campus  houses  are  subject  to  the 
same  rules  of  conduct  as  students 
living  in  campus  residence  halls.  They 
are  responsible  for  the  good  conduct 
of  all  persons  visiting  their  quarters” 
(p.84). 

Day  student  status  is  considered  a 
“privilege”  (and,  hence,  revocable) 
and  is  granted  only  to  students  whose 
permanent  residence  is  within  com¬ 
muting  distance,  graduate  students, 
married  students  living  with  their 
families  within  commuting  distance, 
veterans,  students  over  25  and  “Those 


junior  and  senior  students  who  cannot 
be  housed  in  College  residence  halls 
because  all  spaces  are  filled.” 

All  others  are  required  to  “live  and 
learn”  in  the  College-owned  residence 
halls  where  they  are  promised  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  hot  water,  working 
plumbing,  laundry  and  so  forth  and 
are  subject  to  numerous  rules. 

The  “residence  hall  concept”  is  a 
Thomas  brainchild  which  he  is  cited  as 
having  introduced  during  his  tenure 
(p.27)  Chapter  IV  (“Living  and  Learn¬ 
ing  in  the  Residence  Halls”)  begins: 
“During  the  period  while  vou  are  en¬ 
rolled  at  Prairie  View  A.  &  M.  .■ 
College  a  residence  hall  will  be  your 
home.  For  many  students  group  living 
will  be  a  new  experience  .  .  .  The 
residence  halls  are  considered  living 
and  learning  laboratories  .  .  .  You 
must  bring  joy,  happiness  and  warmth 
to  your  residence  hall.” 

Before  any  joy  or  happiness  may 
be  imported,  the  student  must  sign  a 
residence  hall  contract  which  stipulat¬ 
es  that”  .  .  .  Any  damage  to  the  room 
or  any  items  missing  or  damaged  will 
be  charged  to  the  student.  If  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  loss  or  damage  cannot 
be  assigned  to  a  specific  occupant,  the 
charges  will  be  distributed  equally  to 
each  resident  of  the  room”  (p.86). 
On  p.89  it  is  pointed  out  that".  .  . 
Room  damages  will  be  charged  to  the 
accounts  of  the  occupants.  Residents 
are  responsible  for  a  pro  rata  share  of 
any  damages  in  general  to  the  building 
as  defined  in  the  residence  hall  con¬ 
tract  .  .  .”  Does  this  mean  that  if,  for 
instance,  a  student  is  (legitimately)  off 
campus  at  the  time  his  building  is  set 
fire  to  in  the  course  of  a  riot,  he  will 
be  required  to  pay  his  pro-rata  share 
for  the  damage? 

At  any  rate,  even  though  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  reasonable  for  the  college  to 
take  measures  to  protect  itself  against 
malicious  or  stupid  behavior  on  the 
part  of  a  few,  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  are  no  contractual  guarantees 
that  the  college  will  keep  the  toilets 
working,  or  repair  the  buildings  or 
control  the  rats  or  provide  adequate 
lighting  in  the  rooms  and  these  are 
the  very  things  several  ex-residence 
hall  live-and-learners  have  told  me  are 
consistently  not  done. 

And  what  of  the  sanctity  and  in¬ 
violability  of  the  home?  “Rooms  are 
inspected  daily  by  the  residence  hall 
staff  .  .  .  The  College  reserves  the  right 
to  enter  any  resident’s  room  at  any 
time  that  an  inspection  of  the  premises 
is  deemed  necessary  .  .  .  Any  person 
working  in  the  residence  halls  in  an 
official  capacity  has  the  authority  to 
enter  any  room  in  a  residence  hall  at 
any  time  ...  In  searching  a  room, 
authorized  personnel  will  secure  per¬ 
mission  from  the  Dean  of  Students” 
(p.86,  emphasis  added).  (It  is  not 
stipulated  that  the  searchers  must 
show  the  Dean  probable  cause.) 

Further:  “The  College  reserves  the 
right  to  inspect  or  search  any  residence 
hall  room  at  any  time  when  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  well  being  or  the  violation  of 
College  rules  is  in  question.  This  in¬ 
spection  will  be  done  in  the  presence 
of  the  occupant  when  possible”  (p.88). 
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(Perhaps  the  students  at  Prairie  View 
are  merely  learning  to  live  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  “authorized  personnel” 
can  invade  one’s  home  at  any  time 
with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  Dean 
downtown.) 


One  rather  bizarre  rule  concerns 
branding.  Perhaps  I  am  naive,  but  off¬ 
hand  I  would  not  have  imagined  that 
such  a  topic  would  be  considered  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  be  given  a  place  in 
a  20th  century  college  handbook.  The 
authors  of  Prairie  View’s  vade  mecum 
apparently  do  not  share  my  unconcern. 
The  subject  rates  an  index  entry  (see 
below  concerning  the  matter  of  cur¬ 
few)  and  the  following  rule  is  to  be 
found  on  p.122  as  item  9  under 
“Safety  and  Environmental  Health”: 
“Branding  of  any  student  with  or  with¬ 
out  his  permission  is  expressly  pro¬ 
hibited.  Any  student  or  organization 
found  guilty  of  temporary  or  perman¬ 
ent  branding  by  use  of  any  technique 
shall  be  subject  to  disciplinary  action 
and  dismissal”  (emphasis  added).  Pre¬ 
sumably,  then,  tattoos,  body  painting, 
decals  and  Ash  Wednesday  marks  are 
out  at  Prairie  View. 

A  frequent  complaint  from  students 
of  both  sexes  is  the  curfew  which  is 
imposed  on  women  students.  “Cur¬ 
few”  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  index 
nor  is  “Closing  Hours”  (for  women’s 
residence  halls,  a  section  heading  on 
p.91)  nor  is  “Visiting  Hours”  (for  mer. 
visiting  in  women’s  residence  halls 
ibid.) 

On  pp.137-139  is  a  list  of  2E 
violations  with  demerits  and  othei 
penalties  given  for  each.  Item  1  says 
that  8  demerits  (a  maximum  for  this 
list)  can  be  assessed  for  “Breaking 
curfew  (women  only)  after  curfew 
with  official  permission”  (this  is  not 
entirely  clear  to  me.)  Eight  demerits  is 
also  the  penalty  for  possession  of 
marijuana  (item  2),  use  of  firearms 
(item  3),  lewd  conduct  (item  4),  pre¬ 
marital  pregnancy  (item  7)  or  forgery 


(item  14).  In  fact,  breaking  curfew 
(women  only)  is  as  heavy  as  “Im¬ 
proper  and/or  extremes  in  dress  or 
appearance”  (item  19).  “Gambling 
(outlawed  in  item  17)  rates  an  index 
entry  as  do  “Vandalism”  (item  15) 
and  “Profanity”  (item  18). 


At  any  rate,  curfew  for  women  is 
10:30  p.m.  Sunday  through  Thursday 
(10  p.m.  for  freshman  women)  and 
11  p.m.  on  Friday  and  Saturday  for  all. 
I  could  find  no  such  restrictions  on 
men.  On  p.90,  under  the  heading 
“Residence  Hall  Guidlines  for  Men” 


we  find:  “Any  student  remaining  out 
past  closing  hours  should  ring  the  door¬ 
bell  and  be  admitted  by  the  assistant 
residence  hall  manager.”  No  penalty  is 
given  for  this  —  nothing  but  a  helpful 
hint  for  getting  back  in  after  a  pleasant 
evening  chatting  with  the  Dean. 

To  be  away  from  campus  requires 
a  written  permit  from  parent  or  guard¬ 
ian.  There  are  three  varieties:  in¬ 
dividual  (good  for  one  time  only), 
permanent  (filed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester  and  good  for  home  on 
weekends  only)  and  blanket  also  filed 
at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  and 
good  for  home  during  recesses,  spon¬ 
sored  trips  and  special  activities  as 
well).  A  rule  on  p.133  states  that 
“Permanent  permits  are  issued  to 
married  women  on  the  basis  of  written 
statements  from  their  husbands.”  I  am 
unable  to  find  an  analogous  rule  re¬ 
quiring  written  statements  from  wives. 

“In  past  years,  the  ‘immature 
actions’  of  a  few  students  have  caused 
the  College  to  be  criticized  by  other 
students,  faculty,  staff  and  residents 
of  the  City.”  This  is  consistent  with 
Thomas’  recent  efforts  to  blame  the 
February  uprising  on  a  small  cadre  of 
“outside  agitators.”  The  allusion  to 
criticism  by  “the  City”  also  strikes  a 
bell  for  one  who  has  been  told  that 
according  to  the  Waller  County  sheriff, 
white  homeowners  in  wiler  and 
Hempstead  were  arming  themselves 
against  a  black  invasion  during  that 
period.  To  the  end  of  avoiding  future 
criticism  of  this  sort,  pp. 128-130  are 
devoted  to  “Mob  Action,  Riots,  Un¬ 
lawful  Assembly  and  Crowd  Distur¬ 
bances.” 

The  introduction  says:  “Any  stu¬ 
dent  participating  in  or  being  present 
at  the  scene  of  a  riot,  mob  action,  un¬ 
lawful  assembly  or  crowd  disturbance 
in  violation  of  the  State  Criminal 
Code  and  College  regulations  .  .  .  Un¬ 
less  a  student  retires  from  the  scene, 
leaves  the  assembly  or  physically  with¬ 
draws  to  a  point  of  absolute  dis- 
association,  then  he  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  participating  member  of  the 
group  and  will  be  held  responsible  for 
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MAS  WRIGHT-  CAROL  KNEEi  AND- 
Y  COVINGTON- MIKE  SHUGART- 

ELMA  BARRERA- 


"Galveston,  O  Galveston 
I  still  hear  your  sea  winds  blowing, 
I  clean  my  gun. 

And  dream  of  Galveston" 

-  Glenn  Campbell 


Galveston,  that  island  community  at  the  other  end  of  the  Gulf  Freeway  has 
been  having  what  is  known  as  "racial  trouble.” 

The  issue  (as  such  things  go)  is  a  rather  bizarre  one  to  focus  on,  and  the 
spokesmen  who  have  emerged  to  grab  the  media  spotlight  are  an  odd  assortment, 
but  it  seems  that  the  Black  community  in  Galveston  is  more  united  (and  the 
white  power  structure  more  uptight)  than  it’s  ever  been,  and  that  in  itself  is 
significant.  * 

The  controversy  centers  on  Galveston  Police  Captain  Leon  Lewis,  Jr.  a  black 
man  who  had  been  on  the  force  21  years  and  had  worked  his  way  up  to  a  rank 
just  below  that  of  the  Police  Chief.  On  May  25,  Lewis  was  caught  (by  other 
officers)  in  the  Holiday  Inn  Motel,  naked  in  bed  with  a  woman  who,  according 
to  the  police  report,  “was  not  Mrs.  Lewis.”  To  make  matters  worse,  it  was  found 

at  Lewis  had  obtained  the  room  free  of  charge  by  flashing  his  badge  and  saying 
he  needed  the  room  to  do  “surveillance”.  B 

Although  Mrs.  Lewis  claims  that  she  was  the  woman  in  the  motel  room 

suspended  from  the  police  force,  pending  a  hearing’ on 
Ti,  I  b,a<*  community  saw  this  suspension  as  another  act  of  discrimina- 
bon  this  time  within  the  police  department.  To  many  Lewis  was  a  symbol  of 
what  a  black  man  could  do  within  the  system,  and  they  felt  that  he  had  been  dis- 

offtoedr  WhtnH  cfraCtl0KiW^ h‘ch  would  have  been  ignored  if  committed  by  a  white 
officer.  Why  dismiss  a  black  officer  for  scandal  while  white  officers  are  harass¬ 
ing  and  brutalizing  black  people  as  a  matter  of  course? 

Shortly  after  the  dismissal,  Raymond  “Duke”  Hill,  began  emerging  as  a  major 
spokesman  for  the  black  community  in  Galveston,  at  least  in  the  media  Duke 
Hill  is  a  40-year-old  black  man,  a  successful  pimp  (handling  white  girls)  and 
claims  to  be  (but  almost  certainly  isn’t)  a  Black  Panther.  The  sort  of  man  white 
people  love  to  hate. 

®.n  ,lu"e  3’  Hill  came  to  the  Galveston  City  Council  to  demand  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  Captain  Lewis;  he  had  a  petition  there  with  900  signatures.  The  NAACP 


But  unless  something  really  changes  in  Galveston,  I’m  afraid  I  would  have  to 
agree  with  Duke  Hill  that  it’s  going  to  be  a  “long  hot  summer”,  for  better  or  for 
worse. 

The  following  interview  with  Duke  Hill,  the  most  vocal  "militant"  in  Galves¬ 
ton.  was  made  on  the  evening  of  June  10,  shortly  after  the  three  murders  ( see 
article  I  and  only  hours  before  Hill's  arrest  in  connection  with  alleged  threats  on 
the  Astor  Motel.  It  was  made  by  Peter  van  Amberg,  a  Space  City  fan  in  Galveston. 

Hill  s  remarks  should  he  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  I  do  not  believe  that  Hill  is 
really  a  member  of  the  Black  Panther  Party,  which  has  no  chapters  in  the  state 
lam  also  skeptical  oj  Hill's  assessment  of  the  "military  strength  "of  blacks  in 
Galveston;  the  causeway,  after  all,  is  still  standing.  A  word  to  the  wise  .  .  . 

It  was  on  a  Thursday  night  that  I  first  met  Duke.  Galveston  had  quite  a  few 
tourists,  who  were  unaware  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  city.  There  were  rumors 
that  dynamite  and  guns  of  all  nature  were  arriving  by  the  loads  in  Galveston 
Somebody  said  “Go  talk  to  Duke.”  So  I  did. 

It  was  about  8  p.m.  that  night  that  I  went  to  Dike’s  hotel  room.  It  was  a 
shabby,  run-down  black  hotel  that  he  had  just  moved  into  that  night. 

I  was  received  at  the  door  by  one  of  his  girls,  who  introduced  me  to  the 
‘Duke.’ 

He  scared  the  shit  out  of  me.  And  to  make  it  worse,  now  that  I  think  about  it 
he  gave  me  no  reason  to  be  scared.  He  was  black,  and  I  was  white,  and  you  know  ’ 
the  rest  of  the  story. 


We  went  into  his  private  room,  where  he  began  to  talk. 

The  interview  went  something  like  this: 

“Now  the  black  race  is  coming  to  a  new  high  in  this  city.  We  want  our  own 
culture  to  survive,  that  is  a  part  of  our  struggle.  You  see,  the  white  man  has  ed¬ 
ucated  us  in  what  he  wants  us  to  know,  and  has  avoided  teaching  us  the  things  of 
our  past.  It’s  kinda  like  taking  a  kid,  telling  him  that  he  is  the  dumbest  s.o.b.  in 
the  world  ....  when  the  kid  gets  older,  he’s  going  to  believe  it,”  explained  Hill. 

Lewis  is  just  a  point  of  reference  to  our  fight  in  Galveston.  He  is  the  sign  of 
what  a  black  man  can  do  in  a  white  society,’"  he  said,  “We  have  asked  the  city 
fathers  to  drop  all  charges  against  Lewis.  We  brought  in  petitions  signed  with 


Isle  Scandal  Sparks 
Panther  Panic 


Z  by  Bryan  Baker  and  Peter  van  Amberg 


(apparently  the  only  official  black  political  organization  in  Galveston)  made 
similar  requests  to  the  City  Council,  but  the  Council  said  that  it  had  “no  juris- 
diction”  in  such  matters. 

A  week  later  the  same  petition,  this  time  with  4000  signatures,  was  presented 
to  Council;  as  before,  the  council  chamber  was  packed  with  black  people.  The 
NAACP  demanded  that  all  charges  against  Capt.  Lewis  be  dropped  uncondition¬ 
ally.  Hill  called  for  the  resignation  of  “racist”  Police  Chief  Stanford  and  threaten¬ 
ed  that  a  black  uprising,  a  “long  hot  summer”,  was  coming.  The  councilmen  ask- 
ed  everyone  to  please  keep  cool. 

That  very  afternoon  the  situation  was  heated  up  considerably  by  an  event 
which  is  apparently  unrelated  to  the  Lewis  controversy.  At  2  pm  on  Thursday 
June  10,  three  white  men  were  found  brutally  murdered  (two  with  their  throats 
slit)  at  a  cotton  warehouse  in  Galveston.  The  next  day  two  black  men  were 
charged  with  the  murders.  One,  a  former  employee  at  the  warehouse,  confessed 
adding  that  he  had  been  having  “mental  problems”  lately. 

As  an  addition  to  the  already  existing  “situation”,  the  murders  put  everyone 
even  more  uptight.  The  sale  of  guns  to  both  blacks  and  whites  soared.  (The  day  I 
was  in  Galveston,  one  gun  store  was  advertising  a  “weekend  sale”  on  snubnose 
.38  Specials,  “Ideal  For  Home  Protection”.) 

Shortly  after  the  murders  early  Friday  morning  Duke  Hill  was  thrown  in  jail 
for  intruding  on  the  premises”  of  the  Astor  Motel  and  for  “making  threats”. 
When  he  was  refused  a  room  at  the  motel,  he  allegedly  threatened  to  blow  the 
place  up.  Since  thep,  he  has  been  in  and  out  of  court  on  these  charges  and  on 
charges  of  threatening  police  officers. 


Galveston  is  a  powder  keg.  Capt.  Lewis  has  become  the  focus  of  deep  and  a- 
biding  resentment  in  the  black  community  over  police  harassment,  substandard 
housing,  discrimination,  in  short,  over  racism  and  oppression.  The  situation  is 
confusing,  with  the  NAACP’s  pleas  for  “racial  harmony”  on  the  one  hand  and 
Duke  Hill  s  militant  rhetoric  on  the  other.  But  the  resentment  is  there  and  it 
will  not  continue  unresolved. 

Whites  meanwhile  (at  least  the  ones  who  aren’t  buying  guns)  are  spinning  their 
wheels.  Frequent  editorials  in  the  daily  newspaper  call  for  everyone  to  stay  cool. 
They  wax  lyrical  over  the  “good  race  relations”  which  Galveston  has  “enjoyed” 
in  the  past,  gently  chide  blacks  for  being  so  “sensitive”,  and  attack  “extremists 
both  black  and  white”.  The  theme,  as  it  usually  is  when  white  moderates  get 
scared,  is  “Brotherhood”. 


thousands  of  names  from  the  black  community.  Has  it  done  any  good  yet?  Hell 
no.  They  have  set  the  hearing  for  the  22nd  of  this  month  to  review  Lewis’  case, 
but  we  aren’t  going  to  wait,”  he  stated. 

“Listen,  we  have  enough  weapons  and  Panther  members  in  this  city  to  hold 
up  Fort  Knox,”  he  said. 

“We  can  blow  up  the  causeway  that  is  the  main  road  into  this  place.  We  can 
blow  up  the  power  units  and  black  everybody  out.  Our  (Black  Panther)  chief  ally 
is  the  night.  That’s  the  time  that  we  are  going  to  fight  if  we  need  to.  And  we  will." 

“If  they  don’t  meet  our  demands,  and  soon,  Galveston  is  going  to  be  another 
Watts,  only  worse,  much  worse.” 

“You  know,  this  pressure  has  been  building  up  for  some  time,  and  all  it  took 
was  the  least  little  thing  to  make  it  blow.  The  people  in  this  town  are  going  to 
regret  that  they  haven’t  done  something  yet,”  he  said. 

The  people  don’t  seem  to  realize  that  we  have  had  a  gun  storage  and  buildup 
in  this  city  for  a  long  while.  I  guess  maybe  they’re  gonna  find  out. 

“I  want  to  make  it  clear  ....  we  are  not  in  the  process  of  using  it  yet.  It  is  up 
to  the  people  to  see  that  we  don’t.  Put  Lewis  back.  Let  us  be  us,  you  know  what 
I  mean?”  he  asked. 

That’s  when  he  pulled  out  a  folio  of  Panther  literature  and  posters.  I  sat  back 
in  the  chair  and  felt  like  some  kind  of  revolutionary  myself,  just  sitting  there. 

“Listen,’  he  warned,  “once  we  start,  there’s  gonna  be  no  stopping  us.  We 
have  enough  stuff  to  hold  off  any  national  guard  that  comes  to  this  city  We  got 
everything  they  got!”  6 

“If  the  white  people  don’t  want  any  trouble  in  this  town,  all  they  have  to  do 
is  urge  the  City  Manager  to  withdraw  all  charges  against  Lewis.  The  City  Manager 
can  ask  Stafford  (Sheriff)  to  withdraw  the  charges  and  reinstate  Lewis.  That  is 
the  first  step  to  getting  this  city  back  together,”  he  concluded. 

That  was  about  all  he  had  to  say  that  night.  He  mentioned  something  about 
a  strategy  meeting  of  the  Party  the  next  day.  And  something  about  three  mur¬ 
ders  that  had  happened  that  same  day.  But  that  was  it.  We  went  back  in  the 
living  room  and  sat  down  for  a  few  minutes  to  watch  the  news.  Channel  11  star¬ 
ed  us  in  the  face  and  told  us  about  all  the  trouble  that  Galveston  was  having  A- 
bout  the  three  murders.  About  Vietnam.  About.  About. 

Well,  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  Duke.  He  was  arrested  a  few  hours  later  for  in¬ 
citing  a  riot,  as  the  police  say. 

The  city  is  still  standing.  The  tourists  are  still  flocking  in.  Lewis  is  sitting  at 
home  reading.  Thousands  are  on  the  beach  getting  high.  And  I'm  sitting  here 
trying  to  figure  out  Duke. 
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Student  Gov't  Axed  Daily  Texan  Spared 


by  Jeff  Jones 

(Jones  is  the  out-going  president  of 
the  University  of  Texas  student  body.) 

In  an  article  recently  published  by 
Space  City!,  I  predicted  the  castration 
of  the  University  of  Texas  student 
newspaper.  The  Daily  Texan,  by  the 
UT  board  of  regents. 

I  must  admit  I  was  dead  wrong. 

The  regents,  well  known  for  their 
repressive  tendencies,  have  adopted  a 
new  tactic  to  accomplish  virtually  the 
same  objectives  as  ever  but  minus  the 
usual  bad  publicity.  In  this  case,  the 
regents  let  the  Texan  off  the  hook, 
but  reduced  student  government  to  an 
irrelevancy,  all  in  the  same  day. 

Last  March,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
UT  system,  Charles  LeMaitre,  announ¬ 
ced  the  foundation  of  the  committee 
of  commercial  newspaper  editors  from 
around  the  state.  Their  purpose  was  to 
recommend  structural  changes  regard¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  the  student-con- 
trolled  Daily  Texan,  published  by  the 
Texas  Student  Publications,  Inc. 

TSP  is  a  non-profit  corporation 
whose  board  of  directors  is  made  up  of 
five  students  and  four  faculty  memb¬ 
ers.  The  Chancellor  repeatedly  said 
he  wanted  the  composition  of  the 
board  modified  and  he  insisted  upon 
the  idea  of  an  appointed  rather  than 
elected  editor. 

After  much  controversy  about  the 
committee  of  editors  and  the  concept 
of  an  appointed  editor  LeMaitre  pro¬ 
posed  to  everyone’s  surprise  at  the  re¬ 
gents’  meeting  June  4  to  maintain  the 
status  quo,  with  only  minor  changes. 

So  the  editor  will  continue  to  be  e- 
lected  and  the  board  will  still  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  students,  although  four  of 
these  now  will  be  selected  by  students 
enrolled  in  the  School  of  Journalism 


rather  than  by  student  government. 
Also,  the  number  of  students  has  been 
raised  to  six.  And  the  faculty  repre¬ 
sentation  reduced  to  three.  Two  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  will  now  be  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  president  of  the  university 
to  serve  as  voting  members  on  the  TSP 
board  of  directors. 

In  other  words,  the  students  still  re¬ 
tain  control  while  the  Texas  will  be¬ 
come  more  “professional,”  as  the  re¬ 
gents  and  the  chancellor  promised  it 
would.  None  of  these  alterations  are 
particularly  disturbing  to  anyone. 

Looking  back  however,  it  becomes 
readily  apparent  that  the  whole  affair 
was  conceived  in  advance  to  prove  that 
the  regents  are  indeed  reasonable  men 
who  believe  wholeheartedly  in  the  con¬ 
cept  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

But  on  the  same  day  that  the  regents 
showed  themselves  to  be  so  open-mind¬ 
ed  in  an  unexpected  and  unpublicized 
move,  they  castrated  student  govern¬ 
ment  rather  than  the  Texan. 

No  one  was  notified  until  two  days 
before  the  regents  meeting  that  student 
government  was  in  danger,  or  even  on 
the  agenda.  With  statewide  attention 
focused  upon  the  Texan,  the  regents 
decided  to  use  this  as  an  opportunity 
to  silence  student  government  before 
any  publicity  about  their  intentions 
could  appear  in  the  media. 

Bob  Binder,  1971  student  govern¬ 
ment  president,  who  had  devoted  all 
his  energy  to  saving  the  Texan,  was  out¬ 
raged  that  the  regents  should  use  their 
apparently  fair  treatment  of  the  Texan 
as  a  cover  for  the  suppression  of  stu¬ 
dent  government.  But  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  he  could  do,  since  he  had  only  two 
days  to  prepare  a  defense.  There  was 
no  publicity.  The  statewide  media  gave 
accurate  and  adequate  coverage  to  the 
Texan  affair,  while  the  student  govern¬ 


ment  was  silently  stripped  of  its  only 
means  of  ever  becoming  relevant  -  its 
budget. 

Student  government  at  UT  Austin 
is  funded  by  the  Blanket  Tax,  an  op¬ 
tional  student  activities  fee  which  en¬ 
titles  the  buyer  to  attend  all  football, 
basketball  and  baseball  games,  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  Daily  Texan  each  day  and  to  at¬ 
tend  various  cultural  events.  When  the 
regents  annually  set  the  cost  of  the 
Blanket  Tax  they  appropriate  a  speci¬ 
fied  amount  to  each  of  four  groups  - 
the  Athletic  Council,  the  Texas  Stu¬ 
dent  Publications  board,  the  Cultural 
Entertainment  Committee  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  government.  Last  year  student 
government  funded  several  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  the  students’  attorney,  a 
draft  councelling  center  and  a  fair  hou¬ 
sing  commission  (which  successfully 
brought  more  than  100  unscrupulous 
landlords  to  court  for  their  unfair  prac¬ 
tices.) 

This  year’s  proposed  budget  would 
have  funded  these  services  as  well  as 
several  new  programs  such  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  abortion  loan  fund,  a  legal  re¬ 
search  project  (the  same  people  who 
uncovered  the  Bauer  House  scandal) 
and  a  project  which  would  have  sent 
several  UT  students  to  East  Texas  to 
investigate  racism  and  poverty. 

Such  projects  and  services,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  only  raison  d'etre  for 
student  government. 

The  regents,  as  appointed  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Texas  rich,  were  natural¬ 
ly  opposed  to  such  endeavors.  As  a 
result  of  their  actions,  student  govern¬ 
ment  can  no  longer  use  Blanket  Tax 
fees  for  any  of  these  services  with  the 
exception  of  the  students’  attorney. 
The  regents  complained  primarily  a- 
bout  the  immorality  and  illegality  of 
student  government  lending  state  funds 


to  women  who  needed  and  wanted  ab¬ 
ortions.  Using  this  as  their  excuse,  the 
regents  denounced  student  government 
as  “irresponsible,”  and  allocated  only 
enough  money  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
the  student  government  office fs  and 
to  maintain  the  office  of  the  students’ 
attorney. 

While  the  media  hailed  the  regents’ 
fair-minded  approach  to  the  Texan  the¬ 
re  was  not  a  word  about  their  actions 
against  student  government. 

But  the  struggle  is  far  from  over. 
Student  government  is  now  seeking 
other  means  to  fund  these  projects  and 
both  the  president  and  vice-president 
are  determined  to  succeed. 

Both  student  government  and  the 
TSP  board  have  shown  that  they  will 
no  longer  be  pushed  around  by  the 
board  of  regents.  Their  endeavors  to 
preserve  freedom  of  the  press,  to  pro¬ 
vide  students  with  meaningful  services 
and  to  initiate  socially  relevant  pro¬ 
jects  should  be  supported  and  com¬ 
mended. 

Their  attempts  to  legally  outmaneu- 
ver  the  board  of  regents  constitute  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  concept  of  in 
loco  parentis  and  if  nothing  else,  this 
indicates  a  willingness  and  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  students  to  take  over  con  - 
trol  of  their  own  lives. 

Unfortunately,  the  contest  will  take 
place  while  most  of  the  students  are 
away  for  the  summer,  and  the  battle¬ 
field  will  be  primarily  the  notoriously 
corrupt  Texas  court  system. 

But,  all  things  considered,  the  deter¬ 
mined  spirit  of  active  resistance  to  the 
authority  of  both  the  regents  and  the 
administration  marks  a  new  step  in  the 
history  of  the  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin. 
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welfare  ™  ™’ 

stamps.  So  if  they  wish  to  pay  rent,  utilities,  transportation  costs  and  other  essent¬ 
ials  they  must  sacrifice  the  food  stamps  and  scrape  along  on  inadequate  diets. 

THE  POLITICS  OF  WELFARE 

Welfare  has  become  the  number  one  domestic  issue  in  establishment  politics, 
it  shouldn. 

so  it  shouldn’t  be  too  surprising  to  find  the  ambitious  attempting  to  use  it  to 
make  political  hay.  At  the  county  level,  where  the  food  stamp  program  is  the 
main  concern,  the  major  obstacle  to  an  effective  program  has  long  been  the  Com¬ 
missioner’s  Court,  whose  record  of  insensitivity  to  the  problems  of  the  poor  is 
well  established. 

Even  after  the  opening  of  a  new  food  stamp  distribution  center  at  3333  O.S. 

T.,  as  many  as  80  people  were  being  turned  away  daily,  many  after  waiting  in  the 
hot  sun  all  day.  Some  people  have  reported  standing  in  line  up  to  three  con¬ 
secutive  days  before  receiving  food  stamps. 

County  Judge  Bill  Elliott  in  April  charged  that  the  food  stamp  hassle  was 
caused  by  “poor  county  administration”  and  asked  that  the  whole  program  be 
turned  over  to  the  state.  His  charge  was  directed  at  County  Commissioner  Bill 
Elliott,  who  is  the  county’s  food  stamp  liaison  man. 

At  least  one  food  stamp  recipient  would  agree  with  Judge  Elliott.  A  North- 
side  mother  of  four,  formerly  a  Welfare  Rights  activist,  contends  that  Commiss¬ 
ioner  Elliott  doesn’t  even  care  about  the  food  distribution  problem,  because  he 
wants  to  make  it  difficult  for  the  poor  to  get  what  they  need. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  welfare  politicking  is  at  the  state  level  in  the 
person  of  Ben  Barnes.  Barnes  appears  to  be  pumping  the  welfare  issue  for  all  it  is 
worth  on  his  way  to  the  governor’s  office  he  so  obviously  covets.  During  the 
spring  welfare  crisis,  Barnes  circumvented  his  boss,  Preston  Smith,  and  came  up 
with  his  own  solution,  which  was  loudly  proclaimed  in  the  commercial  media. . 
While  this  may  have  increased  his  appeal  for  the  poor,  Bames  shows  another  face 
to  Middle  America  when  he  takes  a  condescending  hard  line  on  welfare  recipients: 

“I  feel  sorry  for  children  bom  into  a  welfare  family,”  Barnes  said  in  May, 

“but  the  welfare  mothers  are  going  to  have  to  go  to  work  in  Texas.”  Criticizing 
a  federal  court  decision  allowing  a  family  to  draw  welfare  even  though  a  man 
lives  in  the  house,  Barnes  said,  “These  people  are  getting  smarter.  Now  they’ve 
learned  they  can  just  live  together  without  a  marriage  license  and  the  family  can 
stay  on  welfare  and  the  man  still  work.”  Barnes’  hard-line  comment  came  after 
President  Nixon  issued  a  “get  tough  on  welfare”  statement  to  the  nation’s 
Republican  governors. 

Of  special  interest  in  the  politics  of  welfare  is  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare.  This  three-man  body,  appointed  by  the  governor  to  six  year  terms,  sets 
policy  for  the  Welfare  Department  which  necessarily  affects  the  lives  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  Texas  poor  people.  A  look  at  a  recent  appointee  to  the  board  is  in¬ 
structive  and  helps  to  give  a  perspective  on  the  type  of  person  who  makes  welfare 
decisions  in  Texas. 

George  A.  Butler,  a  Houston  attorney,  is  a  senior  partner  in  the  law  firm  But¬ 
ler,  Binion,  Rice,  Cook,  and  Knapp.  He  is  also  a  senior  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Bank  of  Texas  and  the  Post  Oak  Bank.  He  is  president  of  the  Houston  Cor¬ 
poration,  which  deals  in  real  estate  and  investments,  and  is  a  director  of  the 
Texas  Law  Enforcement  Foundation,  the  Houston  Post  Co.  and  the  Gulf  Re¬ 
sources  and  Chemical  Corporation.  Butler  is  also  a  former  director  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

One  of  Butler’s  stated  goals  is  to  work  actively  to  reduce  the  number  of 
families  receiving  state  welfare  payments.  With  men  like  Butler  serving  on  the 
board,  removed  as  they  are  from  the  realities  of  poverty,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
welfare  policies  are  oppressive  to  poor  people. 

OFFICIAL  SOLUTIONS 

Several  suggestions  have  been  considered  by  the  Commissioner’s  Court  to 
help  diminish  the  food  stamp  lines  —  from  having  food  stamps  mailed  with  wel¬ 
fare  checks,  to  staggering  the  mailing  of  checks,  to  opening  a  new  food  stamp 
office.  Only  the  last  suggestion  has  been  carried  out,  and  it  was  another  case  of 
too  little  too  late.  By  the  time  the  new  office  at  3333  O.S.T.  was  opened  in  May, 
up  to  30  people  a  day  were  being  turned  away,  while  at  the  old  Elder  St.  location 
they  continued  turning  away  as  many  as  50  a  day. 

At  the  state  level,  the  Welfare  Department  is  attempting  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  of  recipients  by  scaring  applicants  away  with  fraud  indictments  and  by 
being  increasingly  tough  on  those  who  do  apply.  So  far,  Texas  legislators  have 
not  become  as  uptight  as  their  counterparts  in  Tennessee,  where  a  law  was  pro¬ 
posed  requiring  sterilization  of  welfare  mothers  with  “illegitimate”  children,  but 
local  welfare  workers  are  implementing  a  new  ruling,  requiring  mothers  to  pro¬ 
secute  the  fathers  of  their  children  for  non-support,  or  else  give  up  their  benefits. 

Preston  Smith,  among  other  state  officials,  is  placing  his  hopes  in  the  federal 
government,  however.  He  expects  the  federal  government  to  take  over  the  AFDC 
program  completely  by  January  1, 1972. 

While  local  and  state  officials  have  been  floundering  and  grasping  at  straws. 
President  Nixon  has  come  out  firmly  and  four-square  for  his  own  comprehensive 
welfare  program,  entitled  Family  Assistance  Plan.  FAP,  while  advertising  a  guaran¬ 
teed  annual  income  ($1,600  for  a  family  of  four)  and  payments  to  the  “working 
poor”  may  well  be  a  disguised  fist  of  oppression  against  the  poor.  Included  in 
FAP  are  stiff  work  requirements,  incentive  job  training  and  day  care  facilities. 
National  Welfare  Rights  Organization  people,  including  Hobart  James,  who  spoke 
recently  here,  believe  that  FAP  is  an  attempt  at  reintroducing  restrictiveness.  The 
answer  according  to  James  is  the  abolition  of  all  state  welfare  plans  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  direct  cash  payments  to  make  up  a  guaranteed  annual  income.  The 
motto  of  NWRO  is  “$5500  (per  year)  or  fight.” 

PEOPLE  VS.  THE  WELFARE  MACHINERY 

A  new  mood  of  militancy  has  arisen  among  welfare  recipients  which  politic¬ 
ians  can  ignore  only  at  their  own  risk.  This  development  is  reflected  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  Welfare  Rights  chapters  in  Houston  and  one  result  appears  to  be  an 
increasing  respect  by  public  officials  for  the  power  of  aroused  welfare  mothers. 
Politicians  are  caught  between  the  anger  of  welfare  recipients  and  the  dictates  of 
their  own  antiquated  views  on  welfare. 
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Traditionally,  welfare  in  America  has  been  the  domain  of  the  wealthy  where 

large  sums  of  public  money  have  been  used  to  aid  the  rich  in  getting  richer.  Wel¬ 
fare  to  the  rich  has  been  called  by  various  names:  subsidy  payments,  depletion 
allowances  research  and  development  grants  or  tax  breaks  but  it  has  been  well 
accepted  by  the  nation’s  powerful.  Now  the  demands  of  the  poor  threaten  to 
break  into  that.comfortable  world  of  the  past. 

As  with  many  other  governmental  programs  purporting  to  serve  the  needs  of 
the  people,  the  welfare  system  at  every  level  not  only  fails  to  meet  basic  human 
needs,  but  through  the  attitudes  of  welfare  personnel,  from  the  Governor  on 
down,  communicates  to  people  on  welfare  that  they  just  don’t  count.  This  is 
especially  evident  in  the  county-administered  food  stamp  program  but  it  per¬ 
meates  the  entire  system.  This  put-down  attitude  toward  poor  people  is  per¬ 
petuated  by  the  highest  ranking  officials  in  America.  Addressing  the  nation’s 
Republican  governors  in  April,  Nixon  said: 

“I  do  not  think  we  can  tolerate  a  system  under  which  working  people  can  be 
made  to  feel  like  fools  by  those  who  will  not  work  .  .  . .”  Nixon  went  on  to  com¬ 
pare  his  work  to  scrubbing  floors  or  emptying  bedpans.  “Scrubbing  floors  or 
emptying  bedpans  is  not  enjoyable  work,  but  a  lot  of  people  do  it  —  and  there  is 
as  much  dignity  in  that  as  there  is  in  any  other  work  to  be  done  in  this  country 
—  including  my  own.”  And  he  was  echoed  in  Texas  by  the  up  and  coming  guber¬ 
natorial  candidate  Barnes.  The  men  on  the  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  are  sel¬ 
ected  in  a  manner  which  virtually  guarantees  that  they  will  reflect  similar  negat¬ 
ive  attitudes  toward  poor  people. 


No  matter  where  you  look  for  solutions  to  the  problems  of  people  on  welfare, 
at  the  county,  state,  or  national  level,  one  striking  fact  is  apparent:  There  is  little 
evidence  that  poor  people  themselves  have  been  consulted.  Because  of  this  top- 
down  planning  which  is  built  into  the  American  system  of  government  by  the 
rich,  for  the  rich,  Nixon’s  Family  Assistance  Plan  may  be  doomed  to  failure. 

The  guaranteed  annual  income  of  $5500  a  year  demanded  by  the  National 
Welfare  Rights  Organization  may  be  a  good  starting  place,  but  even  that  would 
be  in  danger  of  absorption  by  inflationary  rents,  food  costs  and  medical  expenses. 
Until  the  people  actually  affected  by  welfare  policies  begin  to  get  some  control 
over  these  programs  we  can  expect  the  cycle  of  welfare  crisis  —  resolution  — 
crisis  to  continue. 
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Doyle  Niemann 


Economy  Furniture  Strike  Over 
Fight  Continues  in  Negotiations 


AUSTIN  —  On  May  28,  the  longest 
labor  strike  in  Texas  history  officially 
ended  here. 

This  date  marked  the  deadline  by 
which  the  Economy  Furniture  Co. 
could  have  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  a  decision  handed  down  by  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  upholding  the 
right  of  Economy  Furniture  workers 
to  form  a  union.  The  union  is  the 
United  International  Upholsterers  Un¬ 
ion,  local  456. 

Thus  quietly  ended  two  and  a  half 
years  of  bitter  struggle  by  the  Austin 
strikers,  predominantly  Chicano,  to 
obtain  their  right  to  organize. 

Picketing  of  the  Economy  Furnit¬ 
ure  plant  has  ceased  and  the  company 
is  slowly  allowing  strikers  to  resume 
their  original  jobs.  Preliminary  plans 
for  negotiations  are  now  being  for¬ 
mulated. 

On  the  negotiating  team  for  the 
strikers  are  five  of  the  most  outspoken 
and  militant  leaders  of  the  huelgistas 
—  Lencho  Hernandez,  Pancho  Ramirez, 
Victor  Ruiz,  Tim  Mendoza  and  Tony 
Quiros. 

Still  unresolved  are  questions  re¬ 
garding  the  50  to  75  strikers  who  have 
not  yet  been  reinstated  (these  strikers 
are  still  picketing  Lack’s  Furniture 
Co.  and  White’s,  stores  that  handle 
Economy  Furniture  products)  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  fate  of  five  strike  leaders 
whom  the  company  refuses  to  allow 
back  to  work,  contending  that  they 
are  convicted  felons. 

The  history  of  this  marathon  strike 
merits  some  exposition.  On  Nov.  29, 
1968,  the  workers  at  Economy  Fur¬ 
niture  voted  overwhelmingly  to  strike 
because  of  the  company’s  refusal  to 
recognize  or  bargain  with  their  freely- 
elected  union,  later  legally  validated 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

This  climaxed  12  long  years  of 
persistent  efforts  by  plant  leaders  to 
overcome  management  intimidation 
and  organize  the  workers  of  the 
furniture  plant.  During  these  12  years 
discovery  of  union  agitation  invariably 
meant  lay-offs  or  demotions. 


Nevertheless,  the  12  years  were 
essential  for  building  a  strong  and  re¬ 
spected  leadership.  They  also  allowed 
time  to  establish  the  inherent  brother 
hood  of  workers  and  Chicanos  necess¬ 
ary  to  support  a  labor  struggle  in  one 
of  the  most  anti-labor  states  in  the 
union. 

The  forces  against  the  strikers  were 
almost  overwhelming.  The  decision  to 
strike  forced  more  than  250  families 
to  seek  other  means  of  support. 

The  blatant  alignment  of  the  Texas 
AFL-CIO  with  the  rulling  class  of 
Texas,  and  the  organization’s  ill-con¬ 
cealed  racism  ruled  out  the  possibility 
of  any  significant  aid  from  labor  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  state.  But  strong  support 
came  from  other  UIU  locals  (mostly 
Chicanos)  in  Los  Angeles,  Oakland 
and  Chicago.  These  locals  made  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  the  strike  in 
Austin. 

Some  90  per  cent  of  the  union 
members  were  Chicano,  which  put 
them  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
confronting  the  basic  contradictions 
and  values  that  bred  and  perpetuated 
their  plight. 

Ironically,  Milton  Smith,  owner  of 
Economy  Furniture,  was  a  “respected” 
community  capitalist  whose  philan¬ 
thropic  dribblings  earned  him  B’nai 
Briths’  Humanitarian  of  the  Year  a- 
ward.  It  seems  that  in  Texas  the  mere 
hiring  of  a  Chicano  worker  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  great  humanitarian  gesture. 

Smith’s  strong-arm  strategy  has  con¬ 
sistently  been  to  try  to  starve  the 
workers  into  submission.  After  the 
walkout,  he  resupplied  his  plant  with 
black  and  Chicano  scabs  from  the  im¬ 
poverished  rural  areas  of  Central 
Texas.  Then  he  proceeded  with  an 
extended  legal  battle  which  he  knew 
had  no  chance  of  succeeding,  and 
used  his  power  to  mobilize  local  and 
state  officials  against  the  strikers. 

The  union  responded  with  a  solidar¬ 
ity  unyielding  even  in  the  most  des¬ 
perate  circumstances.  Borrowing  from 
the  experiences  of  the  farmworkers, 
the  strikers  launched  a  successful 


effort  to  publicize  Smith’s  starvation 
policy  and  mounted  a  far-reaching 
boycott  of  Economy  Furniture  pro¬ 
ducts  and  outlets,  particularly  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward,  Lack’s  and  White’s. 

Presently  the  non-working  union 
members  are  picketing  Lack’s  and 
White’s  and  dealing  with  problems  of 
worker  treatment.  With  negotiations 
still  in  the  first  stages,  union  workers 
who  have  returned  to  the  plant  find 
themselves  surrounded  by  scab  fore¬ 
men  as  well  as  scab  fellow  workers. 
The  difficulties  of  working  in  this 
hostile  environment  have  already  caus¬ 
ed  some  union  members  to  quit  the 
plant. 


Representatives  from  tenants  rights 
organizations  from  Texas  and  Louis¬ 
iana  moved  in  force  Monday,  June  14 
on  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  regional  office  in 
Ft. 'Worth. 

The  tenants  met  all  day  with  Rich¬ 
ard  Morgan,  HUD  regional  administ¬ 
rator,  and  members  of  his  staff,  in  an 
attempt  to  resolve  their  greivances. 

The  meeting  came  as  the  result  of 
the  unwillingness  of  HUD  to  sit  down 
with  the  tenant  groups  to  discuss 
problems  of  tenants  in  federally  spon¬ 
sored  programs. 

“The  time  had  come  when  tenants 
realized  they  must  move  together  to 
take  the  problems  directly  to  the 
responsible  officials  of  HUD,”  Hous¬ 
ton  Organized  Tenants  for  Action 
(HOTA)  said  in  a  news  release. 

Morgan  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
limit  the  delegation  to  14  members 
and  the  meeting  time  to  a  half  hour. 
Some  40  tenants  participated  in  the 
all-day  session. 


For  the  most  part,  the  strike  is 
over.  But  the  relentless  fervor  of  these 
people,  which  carried  them  through 
the  ridicule  and  anguish  of  the  long 
strike,  has  not  died.  Their  awareness 
of  the  problems  is  not  limited  to  an 
economic  domain,  but  also  has  an 
extended  social  and  political  concern. 
Their  victory  is  short-lived,  for  now 
they  realize  that  they  must  continue 
to  work  for  reform  and  justice  in 
other  domains  of  theirs  and  their 
families’  lives. 

And  their  victory  has  shown  the 
rest  of  the  community  that  unity  can 
produce  results. 


The  tenants  discussed  the  general 
mismanagement  of  federal  housing 
programs  and  the  refusal  of  landlords 
to  obey  regulations  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  of  tenants.  Steps  were 
taken  to  insure  that  all  information 
relevant  to  tenants  be  released  to  them 
immediately. 

Another  demand  was  that  tenants 
be  allowed  to  play  a  role  in  all  de¬ 
cisions  concerning  their  housing  prob¬ 
lems.  Future  meetings  are  planned  to 
make  sure  that  HUD  takes  action. 

Two  Houston  groups,  the  Pleasant- 
ville  Committee  for  Community  Im¬ 
provement  (PCCI)  and  HOTA,  attend¬ 
ed  the  meeting.  PCCI  asked  that  HUD 
work  actively  to  insure  rehabilitation 
of  the  Pleasantville  Apartments,  where 
tenants  have  been  on  a  rent  strike  for 
nine  months. 

HOTA  joined  groups  from  other 
cities  in  demanding  implementation 
of  the  Model  Lease  and  Grievance 
Procedure  in  public  housing,  adequate 
maintenance,  considerate  treatment 
and  dignity  at  a  price  tenants  can 
afford. 


Tenants  Rights  Reps  Meet 
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[  Next  time  you  need  a  mechanic, 
why  not  call  a  hippie? 
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all  violations  of  College  regulations 
.  .  Subsection  9  (“Where  the  Ass¬ 
embly  was  at  First  Lawful  and  within 
College  Regulations”)  covers  assembly 
which  becomes  unlawful  and  says  that 
when  the  change  becomes  known  “all 
those  who  do  not  retire,  leave  the 
assembly  and  withdraw  to  a  point  of 
disasseciation  .  .  .  shall  be  subject  to 
disciplinary  action  .  .  but  according 
to  subsection  13,  “If  any  person  or 
persons  shall  be  .  .  .  assembled  in 
violation  of  College  regulations,  it  is 
the  duty  of  any  student ...  as  soon  as 
it  comes  to  his  knowledge  to  go  to  the 
place  of  such  assembly  .  .  .  and 
command  the  persons  assembled  to 
disperse  and  to  cease  and  desist  of  the 
violation”  (emphasis  added).  It  is  clear¬ 
ly  impossible  both  “to  go  to  the  place” 
and  to  “withdraw  to  a  point  of  dis- 
association”  so  that  the  regulations 
are  blatantly  contradictory. 

The  convenience  of  this  contradic¬ 
tion  is  obvious  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  only  students  likely  to  go  to  a 
riot  scene  for  the  purpose  of  quelling 
it  are  leader  types  who  have  some 
hope  of  being  listened  to  by  angry 
students  and  it  is  these  leaders  —  who 
may  have  managed  to  avoid  other  in¬ 
fractions  of  regulations  —  whom  the 
administration  may  wish  to  expel. 
According  to  Quincy  Brooks,  this  is 
precisely  what  happened  to  him  when 
he  went  to  the  home  of  president 
Thomas  on  the  night  of  February  24 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
crowd  assembled  there  from  becoming 
violent. 

Brooks,  a  student  leader  openly 
opposed  to  the  Prairie  View  ad¬ 
ministration,  had  consistently  advocat¬ 
ed  non-violent  protest  —  the  only  sane 
policy  for  someone  in  his  position.  By 
getting  close  enough  to  the  crowd  at 
Thomas’  house  to  tell  them  “to  cease 


and  desist”  he  became  a  “participant” 
in  the  mob  action  that  followed  with 
immediate  and  severe  consequences  to 
himself.  (It  should  be  noted  that  even 
if  the  crowd  had  not  gone  on  to  de¬ 
stroy  campus  property,  the  assembly 
could  still  have  been  regarded  as  in 
violation  of  College  regulations.  Rule 
3,  p.121  (“Mass  Disturbances”)  says: 
“Unauthorized  mass  demonstrations 
are  not  approved  by  the  College.  In 
the  event  of  any  unauthorized  assemb¬ 
ly,  any  student  involved  as  an  inciter, 
leader,  or  as  a  follower  is  a  participant 
.  .  .subject  to  . .  .  dismissal”  (emphasis 
added).  “Unauthorized”  assembly  is 
not  to  be  confused  with  unlawful 
assembly  where  there  must  be  “intent 
to  aid  each  other  by  violence”  or  to 
commit  unlawful  acts.  Rule  12,  p.122, 
makes  “loitering”  an  offense  for 
which  “failure  to  cease  and  desist” 
may  result  in  dismissal.) 

Not  content  to  legislate  behavior  in 
Fine  detail,  the  handbook  includes  a 
section  entitled  “value  Systems  and 
Attitudes”  which  may  be  worth  quot¬ 
ing  at  some  length. 

“The  College  does  not  wish  to 
change  a  person  against  his  will.  The 
entire  purpose  of  the  College,  however, 
is  to  bring  about  desirable  behavior 
changes  in  individuals.  The  College  re¬ 
serves  the  right  to  define  ‘desirable’  in 
terms  of  its  objectives,  ideals,  and 
purposes. 

“The  student  has  the  responsibility 
to  assume  .  .  .  these  attitudes  and 
values  espoused  in  the  objectives  and 
purposes  of  the  College. 

“Attitudes  of  disrespect,  discourt¬ 
esy,  belligerency,  hatefulness,  mean¬ 
ness,  insubordination,  defiance,  lazin¬ 
ess  and  similar  attitudes  (attitudes  no 
white  man  can  stand  in  a  nigger)  are 
contrary  to  the  well  being  of  other 
students  and  purpose  of  the  College. 

“After  proper  counseling,  a  student 
who  persists  in  value  systems  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  objective  of  the  College 
shall  be  held  in  violation  of  College 
regulations  and  dismissed.” 

The  status  “attitudes”  and 
“value  systems”  in  this  section  is  un¬ 
clear.  In  essence  the  passage  says: 
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“Our  attitudes  and  values  must  be 
your  attitudes  and  values  if  you  are  to 
remain  at  Prairie  View.”  To  the  extent 
that  values  and  attitudes  are  insepar¬ 
able  from  behavior,  this  adds  nothing 
new  —  the  handbook  is  full  of  rules, 
regulations,  guidelines  and  what  have 
you  which  prescribe  “proper”  and 
proscribe  “improper”  behavior  quite 
explicitly.  (In  saying  that  they  are 
inseparable  I  have  in  mind  such  things 
as  the  fact  that  it  would  make  no 
sense  to  say  that  someone  had  “an 
attitude  of  disrespect”  if  he  were 
never  disrespectful  or  that  he  “values 
laziness”  if  he  is  a  consistent  hard 
worker.) 

What  occurs  to  me  is  that  the  in¬ 
tention  here  goes  much  deeper  and  I 
keep  remembering  that  in  the  (fright¬ 
eningly)  not-so-hard-to-imagine  world 
described  in  Nineteen  Eighty-pour  me¬ 
re  conformity,  as  Winston  discovers  at 
the  end,  is  not  enough:  one  must  love 
Big  Brother.  Likewise,  it  may  not  be 
considered  enough  merely  to  keep 
oneself  under  control  —  to  be  careful 
not  to  let  one’s  rage  and  frustration 
show  to  the  white  community  —  one 
must  love  Massa  and  smile  upon  him 
with  genuine  affection. 

It  is  assumed  that  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  is  intended  to  change  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  pursues  it.  As  to  the  specific 
changes  which  a  college  is  competent 
or  entitled  to  attempt  to  bring  about 
there  is  no  end  of  controversy  but,  in 
general,  colleges  and  universities  these 
days  demand  only  that  their  students 
achieve  certain  more  or  less  definite 
academic  standards  and  that  they  com¬ 
port  themselves  within  limits  of  dec¬ 
ency  and  legality  no  stricter  than  those 
of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

At  Prairie  View  the  program  of  the 
college  is  no  less  ambitious  than  to 
produce  —  and  recall  that  in  Thomas 
own  words  Prairie  View  is  a  “factory” 
—  graduates  who  approach  the  ideals  of 
“the  Prairie  View  Woman”  and  “the 
Prairie  View  Man”  —  men  and  women 
“distinguished  by  their  exemplary  be¬ 
havior  and  dress”  (p.104).  In  par¬ 
ticular  the  Prairie  View  Woman  is 
“gracious,  charming  .  .  .  feminine  .  .  . 
natural  and  sincere  in  her  approach  to 
others”  yet  “poised  and  restrained  in 


her  manners  without  being  stiff  .  .  . 
She  is  ever  mindful  of  her  actions,  her 
attitudes,  her  goals,  and  her  aspirations. 
Her  every  action  is  calculated  to  earn 
her  the  highest  accolade  that  can  be 
bestowed  upon  a  woman”  (ibid.)  The 
Prairie  View  Man  on  the  other  hand  is 
“polished,  refined  and  suave.  His  man¬ 
ners  are  impeccable  ...  He  is  respect¬ 
ful,  polite  and  courteous  .  .  .  avoids 
profanity  and  frowns  on  boisterous, 
immature  behavior.” 

Immediately  following  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ideal  student  is  the  section 
on  dress  mentioned  with  a  touch  of 
levity  above  but  now  appearing  in  a 
somewhat  different  light.  The  section 
is  introduced  by  the  statement:  “The 
College  considers  effective  dress  evid¬ 
ence  of  effective  learning.”  A  clearer 
insight  into  this  somewhat  opaque 
proposition  comes  further  along  where 
we  are  told  that  “Each  day  recruiters 
from  •  major  employment  agencies 
come  to  the  College  to  seek  the  Prairie 
View  product"  (p.105,  emphasis  add¬ 
ed). 

So  perhaps  effective  dress  is  indeed 
evidence  of  effective  learning:  if  it  has 
the  effect  of  making  one  acceptable 
and  non-threatening  to  those  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  outside  world  who  have 
the  ability  to  hire,  then  this  is  evidence 
that  the  student  has  learned  something. 
That  this  sort  of  learning  should  figure 
very  high  in  the  thinking  of  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  a  predominantly  black 
school  should  require  no  explanation 
whatever.  Thomas  and  his  associates 
have  made  their  way  in  a  society 
where  impeccable  manners,  moderate 
dress  and  courteous  behavior  —  im¬ 
portant  as  they  are  for  white  men  — 
are  absolutely  essential  for  one  who 
happens  to  be  black.  In  doing  so  they 
have  been  subject  to  pressures  a  white 
man  can  hardly  comprehend. 

I  have  little  inclination  to  berate 
Thomas  and  his  henchmen  for  being 
Uncle  Toms  —  this  I  leave  to  black 
critics  —  but  I  can  feel  only  loathing 
and  disgust  for  the  system  which  has 
so  crippled  them  as  to  lead  them  to 
try  to  remake  their  students  into 
“good  niggers”  —  smiling,  polite,  well- 
dressed,  deodorized  and  anxious  to 
serve. 


Joseph  E.  Levine  presents  a  Mike  Nichols  Film  starring  Jack  Nicholson 


Mike  Nichols,  Jack  Nicholson, 
Candice  Beigen,  Arthur  Garfunkel, 
Ann  Margrei  and  Jules  Feiffer. 

Carnal  Knowledge. 
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Liberty  Hail  has  been  operating  now  for  three  months.  During  this  short  per¬ 
iod  it  has  established  itself  as  the  top  night  spot  in  town. 

The  last  nine  weeks  have  seen  a  continuous  flow  of  super  talent  at  the  ex- 
American  Legion  Hall  at  1610  Chenevert. 

No  place  in  town,  or  indeed  in  this  part  of  the  country,  can  match  the  con¬ 
sistently  high  quality  entertainment  gracing  the  club’s  spacious  stage. 

Since  April  Freddy  King,  Mississippi  Fred  McDowell,  John  Lee  Hooker, 

Willie  Dixon,  Walter  Horton,  Mance  Lipscomb,  Lightning  Hopkins,  Big  Mama 
Thornton,  Shiva’s  Head  Band,  John  Hammond,  The  Flying  Burrito  Brothers 
and  Doug  Kershaw  have  come  to  town. 

This  would  be  an  outstanding  lineup  for  a  fancy  New  York  club;  for  a  Hous¬ 
ton  club  and  a  new  operation  it  is  simply  fantastic.  If  you  missed  any  of  these 
first  nine  shows  deliver  a  solid  kick  to  your  rump,  for  these  are  all  performers  to 
whom  others  look  for  guidance. 

Prior  to  this,  the  hall  opened  with  the  third  public  performance  of  The  Earl 
of  Rust  in,  a  play  written  by  C.C.  and  Ragan  Courtney  about  their  crazy  uncle 
Earl. 

With  driving  music  provided  by  Peter  Line  and  played  by  Bootleg,  Earl  of 
Rustin  closed  in  Houston  after  17  days  to  standing-room-only  crowds.  It  re¬ 
opened  three  weeks  later  at  the  Billy  Rose  Theater  on  Broadway.  It’s  reception 
there  was  less  than  smashing  but  it’s  mere  presence  in  New  York  was  a  handsome 
tribute. 

The  play  was  too  locally  oriented  to  excite  jaded  Manhattanites,  who,  as 
everyone  knows,  are  nuts  to  begin  with  or  they  would  live  somewhere  fit  for 
human  existence. 

Funkadelic  best  describes  the  actual  physical  plant  at  1610  Chenevert.  Full- 
face  the  building  is  vaguely  reminiscent  of  the  famous  Alamo  front.  The  rec¬ 
tangular  hall  inside  features  walls  adorned  with  11-foot  vertical  paintings  of  our 
fighting  forces  three  wars  ago.  Bursting  shells,  swaying  palm  trees  and  sweating 
soldiers  take  us  back  to  a  time  when  wars  were  fought  to  protect  Americans 
rather  than  to  prevent  falling  dominoes. 

Above  the  stage  there  is  a  mural  about  70x10,  honoring  MAN’S  PROGRESS. 
From  early  times  to  rockets,  progress  is  pictured  in  terms  of  the  older  generation. 
Progress  in  physical  output,  material  object  and  impersonal  buildings.  The  murals 
are  monuments  td  our  parents’  icons.  Study  them  and  pause  for  a  moment  —  is 
progress  really  measured  by  concrete  and  steel,  by  factories  and  jets  or  by  bombs 
and  bullets?  Where  is  the  progress  in  spiritual  development,  in  intellectual  mat¬ 
uration,  in  group  interaction  or  race  relations?  What  progress  have  we  made 
when  we  still  battle  among  ourselves  like  hungry  dogs  over  a  rapidly  diminishing 
bone? 

Liberty  Hall  has  seen  three  distinct  phases  in  its  brief  history.  First  there  was 


The  Earl  of  Rustin,  then  the  Southern  Voice  Blues  Service,  then  the  presentation 
of  Shivas,  the  Burritos  and  Doug  Kershaw.  I  would  like  to  dwell  a  little  on  the 
blues  series,  since-it  is  the  most  outstanding  musical  event  I  can  remember  occ¬ 
urring  in  Houston. 

Without  exception  the  eight  acts  appearing  during  those  magic  six  weeks  are 
internationally  known.  These  are  people  who’ve  been  paying  dues  since  before 
Dick  Clark  knew  a  fox  trot  from  a  fox  hole. 

John  Lee  Hooker  is  merely  the  hottest  bluesman  going  now.  His  show  was  a 
highlight  as  he  roused  the  audience  into  a  foot-stomping  frenzy  with  his  group, 
at  one  time  featuring  four  guitars,  drummer,  harp,  piano  player  and  Houstonian 
Bernard  Moore  sitting  on  a  flute. 

Willie  Dixon  is  already  a  legend,  having  written  more  than  500  songs,  of 
which  “I’m  a  Man”  and  “Little  Red  Rooster”  are  only  the  best  known.  He 
brought  along  the  Chicago  Blues  All  Stars,  featuring  Shakey  Walter  Horton  who 
showed  the  crowd  what  an  artist  could  accomplish  with  a  harmonica.  Our  local 
bluesman  Lightning  Hopkins  illustrated  his  claims  to  be  the  most  recorded  mast¬ 
er  of  the  form,  as  he  exhibited  the  latests  in  flashy  technique  and  extemporan¬ 
eous  phrasing.  He  shared  the  bill  with  Big  Mama  Thornton,  a  soul  singer  who  has 
influenced  vocalists  from  Presley  to  Joplin.  From  the  sounds  of  her  new  band  she 
will  keep  up  the  fast  pace  she  has  set. 

Mance  Lipscomb  and  Mississippi  Fred  McDowell  are  known  the  world  over 
tor  their  consummate  delivery  of  rural  blues.  Fred  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  the  bottleneck  style  guitar  while  Mance  is  a  vital  link  in  the  purest  country 
blues  chain. 

Freddy  King  recorded  “Hideaway  ”  years  ago  yet  is  only  now  receiving  his  due 
praise  via  a  new  album  out  on  Leon  Russell’s  Shelter  rocords.  John  Hammond, 
the  youngest  of  the  group  and  the  only  white,  wrote  the  music  for  Little  Big 
Man  and  has  quite  a  few  blues  albums  out. 

Liberty  Hall  is  more  than  just  a  place  to  go.  Think  about  it’s  history  when 
next  you  come  to  frolic  to  the  music.  Think  about  the  hundreds  of  meetings 
held  here  among  thousands  of  war  enthusiasts.  Consider  our  generation  —  the 
First  to  question  the  shackles  of  power  —  to  deny  basic  American  training  and 
vehemently  repudiate  violence  and  money  greed.  Our  history  books  are  written 
in  blood,  we  played  with  toy  guns  when  young,  yet  we  have  broken  the  bonds 
without  killing. 

So  come  enjoy  at  1610  Chenevert.  Linda  Huerera,  Mike  Condray  and  Regan 
Trimble  will  be  bringing  Alex  Taylor  to  town  this  weekend.  For  the  summer  they 
plan  to  expand  the  scope  of  their  place  beyond  music.  Drop  in  and  chat,  let  them 
know  what  you’d  like  or  who  you  want  to  hear. 

Liberty  Hall  is  for  us  to  use  and  enjoy.  See  you  there. 

—  John  Lomax 


3rd  Generation 

playing  the  sounds  of  Chicago,  Santana,  Cream,  Blood,  Sweat  &  Tears,  plus  original  material. 


Back  at  the  Windjammer  1 
-Admission  $1.00  ! 


.  -i  r 


Every  Friday  and  Saturday  Night  8pm  til 

Sunday  1-6  Pm 


This  Friday  Only:  Ladies  Free,  Free  Beer  From  8  to  9 


on  Stewart  Beach  in  Galveston.  Across  from  the  Jack-in-the-Box 
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Why  do  we  work  against  ourselves? 
Probably  because  most  of  us  very 
seldom  can  find  an  alternative.  We 
need  and  want  to  work,  but  usually 
wind  up  with  jobs  that  are  often  only 
bearable,  and  not  for  long.  Our  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  all  of  our  life  needs, 
come  most  often  from  organizations 
and  people  who  are,  to  say  the  least, 
not  only  socially  irresponsible,  but 
often  anti-social.  Bad,  or  good,  in¬ 
tentions  aside,  most  of  the  resources 
of  our  community  go  not  only  into 
waste,  but  destruction,  imperialism, 
repression  and  just  about  any  other 
social  problem  you  can  name.  But 
saying  so  is  just  adding  another  verse 
to  an  old,  sad  song,  and  nothing 
changes. 

The  Community  Resources  Ed¬ 
ucation  Project  is  a  recently  organized 
cooperative  in  Houston.  It  was  created 
to  serve  as  a  center  for  methods,  ideas 
and  information  dealing  with  con¬ 
structive,  and  positive  efforts  at  social 
change.  Centralizing,  organizing  and 
then  publicizing  this  information  will 
help  prevent  duplication  of  effort  by 
people  with  good  ideas  and  few  re¬ 
sources.  People  working  for  social 
change  or  the  building  of  alternative 
institutions  are  frequently  overwhelm¬ 
ed,  by  the  complexities  of  organizing, 
so  there  are  some  real  advantages  in 
having  ready  access  to  people  who 
have  already  solved  these  problems, 
and  people  who  can  do  the  needed 
work. 

Community  Resources  can  help  re¬ 
tain  the  strength  of  the  community 
within  the  community,  instead  of  wast¬ 
ing  it  in  working  against  one  another 
for  the  benefit  of  a  social  system  that 
only  helps  itself. 


experience  in  getting  this  kind  of  thing 
together.  In  connection  with  this,  local 
people  would  be  able  to  bring  their  art 
work,  photographs,  films  or  music. 


Community 

Resources 


Another  idea  being  worked  on  is 
a  bicycle  co-op.  Once  this  got  or-- 
ganized  all  that  would  be  involved 
is  the  cp-op’s  agent  buying  bicycles 
directly  from  the  factory,  avoiding  the 
usual  rip-off.  The  co-op  would  also 
sponsor  a  bike  garage  where  local 
mechanics  could  make  repairs  for  the 
members  and  hopefully  teach  others 
how  to  do  the  same. 

"Yellow  Jersey  Bike  Co-op:  we  will 
be  promoting  bicycling  from  econ¬ 
omic,  ecological,  health,  aesthetic  and 
political  standpoints.  We  intend  to 
offer  our  services  at  cost  through  the 
mechanisms  of  low  initial  prices  and, 
if  we  show  a  profit,  rebates  at  the 
year’s  end.  In  this  way  we  can  provide 
essential  transportation  for  students 
and  other  members  at  lowest  possible 
cost. 

“In  addition,  we  will  hold  service 
clinics  at  which  members  can  learn  to 
do  routine  maintenance  and  thereby 
reduce  expenses  and  down-time.  We 
want  to  expose  large  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  experience  of  cooperation 
as  a  workable  method  for  building  an 
alternative  to  satisfy  our  needs.  We  are 
opposed  to  profits  which  serve  only 
to  keep  prices  up.  We  are  opposed  to  a 
consumption  orientation  which  de¬ 
pletes  natural  resources  in  order  to 
clutter  up  the  world.  We  see  bicycles 
as  tools,  not  as  machines.” 

CONTACT  Yellow  Jersey  Bike  Co-op 
601  University  Ave. 

Madison,  Wis  53715 
(608)  256-2472 


Here  is  how  it  works.  Community 
Resources  was  initially  a  commun¬ 
ications  media  co-op.  There  was  a  way 
for  information  to  go  out.  The  next 
step  was,  and  still  is,  organizing  the 
information  to  come  in  and  be  used 
in  the  most  effective  way.  What  is 
happening  is  that  information  benefic¬ 
ial  to  the  community  comes  in  and  is 
then  made  available  to  the  media  of 
the  community,  or  is  combined  to 
produce  new  ideas. 

Community  Resources  in  a  sense 
assumes  part  of  the  organizational 
load  for  other  groups,  and  this  idea  is 
gradually  being  extended  to  include 
many  facets  of  organizational  work.  A 
co-op  is  essentially  a  pooling  of  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  most  important  idea 
being  worked  on  is  the  pooling  of 
duplicated  resources  such  as  phones, 
typewriters,  maintenance,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  utility  and  landlord  hassles.  The 
simplest  way  to  do  this  is  putting 
the  various  alternative  groups  in  one 
location,  creating  a  center  for  social 
change. 


Read  Europeans,  Please  !! 

First,  i  would  dig  embracing  all  of 
you  as  Sisters  &  Brothers  but  illusion 
will  never  be  a  liberating  force  nor  will 
it  make  the  struggle  that  we  must  wage 
inside  and  around  ourselves  any  easier. 
Second,  i  am  not  objective.  That  trip 
is  for  those  who  have  not  yet  chosen 
sides.  So  i  will  be  emotional  and  speak 
like  an  african  that  believes  in  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  human-ness  as  revolutionary 
ideology.  Humanity  does  not  exist  be¬ 
yond  a  theoretical  concept.  There  are 
only  Euro-American  forts  and  the  non- 
European  dark  skinned  masses  in  a  stru¬ 
ggle  for  power.  Thirdly,  i  am  not  rea¬ 
dy  to  forgive  all  of  your  murders  or 
your  silences,  i  am  not  usually  gentle 
or  kind.  Your  racism  has  turned  me 
into  a  weapon  so  i  will  sometimes  be 
cruel.  And  no  chosen  few  will  be  em¬ 
braced  simply  because  my  screams  are 
muffled  by  chants  of  Right  On  or  Pow¬ 
er  To  The  People. 

Revolution  in  Euro-america  is  a 
wish/perhaps  even  a  dream.  Dreams 
are  beautiful  only  if  their  Biggie  is  crea¬ 
tive  &  liberating  for  all  of  .US.  There 
cannot  be  selective  Revolution/it  must 
change  us  all  continually.  And  it  will 
not  forgive  as  easily  as  you  forgive 


Here  are  some  of  the  ideas  available 
for  community  participation,  and 
some  projects  currently  going  on  else¬ 
where  in  the  country. 

"San  Jose  Aquarian  Family.  During 
the  last  three  years  .  .  .  the  San  Jose 
Switchboard  met  the  San  Jose  Free 
University,  and  then  they  both  co¬ 
operated  with  the  San  Jose  Red  Eye 
Newspaper.  As  other  activities  started 
in  the  city,  they  were  invited  to  join  a 
cooperative  using  the  phones  of  the 
Switchboard,  the  catalog  and  mailing 
list  of  the  Free  U.  and  the  printing 
activity  of  the  Red  Eye. 

A  free  school  for  4-12  year  olds 
has  started  and  is  now  in  its  second 
year,  a  food  conspiracy  is  operating 
now  as  both  educational  services  and 
as  a  source  of  good  organic  natural 
foods  in  this  city.  Drug  Crisis  Inter¬ 
vention  continues  to  help  people  on 
drug  bummers  or  people  who  are 
strung  out  and  don’t  want  to  be.  We 
need  help  with  establishing  more  free 
schools  (several  high  school  students 


want  a  free  high  school)  and  in  com¬ 
municating  with  more  people  about 
real  alternatives  to  city  sickness. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  communications  about  these 
things  to  a  local  FM  radio  station,  and 
a  chance  to  make  1”  Sony  color  TV 
tapes  on  any  subject  we  wish.  Red  Eye 
needs  talented  writers  and  editors  and 
reporters  to  work  occasionally  (Red 
Eye  is  bi-monthly  right  now).” 

San  Jose  Switchboard-Aquarian 

Family-Red  Eye 
50  South  Fourth  St.,  no. 3 
San  Jose,  CA  95113,  (408)  295-2937 

A  projected  food  co-op  is  being 
worked  out.  It  would  serve  macrobio¬ 
tic  meals,  basically  brown  rice,  prob¬ 
ably  three  days  a  week  (on  the  week¬ 
ends).  Brown  rice  is  highly  nutritious, 
and  extremely  cheap.  This  project 
needs  a  location  with  a  large  kitchen 
and  eating  area,  people  who  could 
handle  the  food  (for  some  reasonable 
pay)  and  someone  with  some  local 


yourself.  It  will  forgive  like  the  oppres¬ 
sed  slowly  and  compassionately. 

You  are  Racist  (collectively),  that 
is  the  least  of  your  crimes.  Your  white¬ 
ness  taught/teaches  me  self-hatred  and 
you  self-delusion,  i  understand  &  tol¬ 
erate,  attempt  to  educate  and  be  educa¬ 
ted  but  this  is  a  temporary  tactic  not  an 
acceptance  of  your  racism. 

There  is  a  War,  did  you  know?  Not 
really. 

You  think  the  front  is  in  Asia,  You 
think  soldiers  are  always  in  uniform. 
You  think  they  are  the  war  criminals, 
them  and  Nixon  and  here  lies  your 
most  brutal  act.  The  act  of  “the  oth¬ 
ers,”  the  act  of  forgiving  facism  when 
its  yours,  the  act  of  Omission.  You 


blame  those  you  give  power  to  by  non- 
resistance,  theoretical  compromise  and 
ignorance.  And  then  call  those  differ¬ 
ent  levels  of  selective  apathy  acts  of  so¬ 
lidarity  with  the  oppressed  and  exploi¬ 
ted.  If  you  cannot  understand  your 
collusion  in  genocide,  if  you  cannot  en¬ 
vision  a  world  war  against  humanity 
that  takes  few  Euro-american  lives,  if 
you  were  high  when  My  Lai  etc.  went 
down,  if  anyone  Who  is  sexist/racist/ 
facist  does  not  generate  anger  and  self 
examination  then  War  Criminal  your 
trial  will  come  soon  too. 

NOT  LISTENING  ARE  YOU? 

MUST  I  USE  VULGARITY? 

Okay. 

White  folks  (that’s  as  dirty  as  i  can 


These  ideas  are  just  that,  ideas. 
But  they  are  certainly  possible.  To  be 
created  and  to  work  they  require  only 
the  willingness  of  people  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  work  for  their  own  interests 
for  a  change.  These  are  examples  of 
the  work  that  is  going  on.  It  isn’t 
possible  to  really  explore  all  the  areas 
possible,  but  the  general  categories  of 
information  we  need  are  health,  in¬ 
tentional  communities  and  collective 
work  styles,  ecology,  economic  al¬ 
ternatives,  survival,  education,  GI’s 
and  peace  organizing,  law,  research, 
media,  poverty,  Third  World,  women, 
university  action  and  community 
service. 

Community  Resources  can  con¬ 
tinue  its  work  if  the  community  will 
contribute  ideas  and  information, 
goods  and  services,  or  even  money.  If 
you  have  information,  and  idea,  or 
anything  that  can  help,  write 

Community  Resources 
c/o  Space  City! 

1217  Wichita 
Houston  77004 


get)  (by  the  way  Black  is  a  survival  po¬ 
sition  for  the  African  because  of  the 
psychological  inhumanity  of  whiteness, 
so  let’s  call  it  a  historical  strategic  wea¬ 
pon.) 

AGAIN  WHITE  FOLKS 

stop  being  white  and  be  human,  stop 
confusing  power  with  truth,  stop  con¬ 
fusing  culture  with  material  wealth  or 
Rock  Stars,  stop  using  mythology  as 
political  theory,  stop  believing  that  hu¬ 
man  unity  can  come  via  slogans  or  fan¬ 
tasy  induced  by  dope  or  body  odor, 
stop  thinking  revolutionaries  will  play 
Christ  and  keep  all  the  pain  off  your  ass 
stop  thing  thinking  humanity  needs 
Euro-america  to  grow  or  survive  (the 
opposite  is  true).  Please  hate  your 
facism,  your  sexism/racism  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  you  hate  those  whose  greed 
and  weakness  are  hidden  with  less 
sophistication.  Last  of  all,  and  most 
important,  i  want  no  applause,  ritual 
chants  of  right  on.  i  do  not  save  souls 
or  entertain  troops.  And  i  will  only 
embrace  revolutionaries  who  attack  my 
ignorance  as  well  their  own. 

Love  &  Faith, 

Clifton  Smith 
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In  the  First  Degree 


The  following  story  came  from 
Raiford  Prison  in  Florida.  The  author 
is  an  inmate  there. 

“Alright,”  the  jury  foreman  said. 

“I  guess  it’s  pretty  well  settled  that 
he’s  guilty.” 

“Yes,”  answered  the  other  jurors 
one  by  one. 

“Okay  then.  The  next  thing  is  a 
matter  of  formality.”  He  looked  at 
the  other  jurors  sitting  at  the  table  in 
the  tiny  jury  room.  “Is  there  any¬ 
one  here  who  wants  to  recommend 
mercy?” 

The  jurors  looked  about  at  each 
other.  “No,  certainly  not,”  said  juror 
number  one. 

“The  man  is  guilty  as  sin,”  said 
juror  number  four. 

“Yes,  yes,”  said  number  six.  “Let 
it  stand.  I  think  we’re  all  in  agreement 
that  the  death  penalty  is  the  required 
thing  here.” 

There  were  nods  of  approval  all 
around  the  table  as  the  foreman  took 
a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  stand  behind 
him. 

Juror  number  nine  sat  hunched 
over  the  table,  his  chin  resting  on  a 
cupped  hand. 

“I  think.  .  .”  He  hesitated.  “Well, 
maybe  we  should  talk  about  it  a  while. 
You  know,  exhaust  all  the  possibilities, 
so  to  speak.” 

“Now  what  the  hell  kind  of  state¬ 
ment  is  that?”  said  juror  number  three. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  number  nine. 
“It’s  just  that  we  did  it  so  quickly.” 

“The  man  is  guilty,  right?”  said 
number  three. 

“Yes.” 

“A  revenge  killing,  right?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  there  it  is  plain  and  simple. 
Out  and  out,  cold-blooded,  premeditat¬ 
ed  murder  —  in  the  first  degree.” 

“After  all,”  persisted  number  nine. 
“His  brother  was  killed.  I  believe  this 
man  was  under  the  most  extreme 
mental  pressure  at  the  time.  In  a  crime 
of  passion,  I  don’t  think  we  can  use 
the  term  premeditation  as  we  are  de¬ 
fining  it.  In  cases  like  this,  murder  is 
only  committed  when  a  man  is  at  or 
near  the  breaking  point.” 

“What  the  .  .  .  are  you  a  doctor? 
Just  tell  me  are  you  a  doctor?” 

“No.” 


“Are  you  qualified  in  any  way  to 
make  this  statement?” 

“I  guess  not,”  replied  number  nine. 
“But  I  know  we  here  are  under  no 
mental  pressure  and  are  calmly  speak¬ 
ing  about  taking  a  man’s  life.”  He 
rubbed  his  eyes  wearily.  “I  just  don’t 
know.  I  don’t  feel  quite  right  about 
it.” 

“What  the  hell  do  you  know  about 
breaking  points?”  Interrupted  juror  • 
number  six. 

“You  heard  the  doctor  testify,” 
said  number  twelve.  “The  man  knew 
right  from  wrong  at  the  time  of  the 
crime.  There  was  no  question  of  that. 
None  whatsoever!” 

“He  knew  his  left  hand  from  his 
right,”  said  juror  number  nine.  “Even 
so,  the  doctor  did  not  see  him  at  the 
time  of  the  crime.  He  was  examined 
eight  months  after  the  crime  was 
committed.  All  he  did  was  guess.” 

“Experts  don’t  guess,”  said  juror 
number  six.  “They  know.  They  are 
qualified  to  make  this  kind  of  study:” 

“And  paid  by  the  state  because  the 
man  was  indigent,”  said  number  nine. 

“Wait  a  minute!  Wait  a  minute!” 
Shouted  juror  number  five.  “We’re 
getting  away  from  the  whole  point.” 
The  room  became  silent  and  he  said 
very  slowly,  “The  man  is  sane.  S-A-N-E. 
There  is  no  question  of  that.”  He 
pointed  to  the  courtroom  door.  “We 
all  saw  him  sitting  there  calmly 
through  the  whole  trial.  The  question 
is,  is  he  guilty  of  first  degree  murder? 
Did  he  go  there  to  kill  that  man  in 
revenge  for  killing  his  brother?” 

“Yes,”  replied  juror  number  nine. 

“Well  then,”  said  juror  number  five. 
“We  have  nothing  more  to  discuss.  He 
planned  and  carried  out  the  murder  of 
a  human  being.  A  man  cannot  take  the 
law  into  his  own  hands.  It’s  the  law,” 
he  emphasized.  “To  quote,  ‘No  human 
being  shall  have  the  right  to  take  the 
life  of  another  human  being,  no 
matter  what  the  circumstances’.  It  is 
written.  Only  under  very  extreme  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  mercy  ever  recommend¬ 
ed  today.” 

“But,”  said  number  nine.  “It  hasn’t 
brought  down  the  number  of  killings.” 

“True,”  said  number  eleven.  “But 
they’re  not  getting  away  with  it  now. 
They  get  it  right  back.  ‘An  eye  for  an 
eye’.  It’s  in  the  Bible  and  that’s  good 
enough  for  me.”  * 

“Still,”  said  number  nine  meekly. 

“I  know  what  it  is,”  said  the  jury 


foreman.  He  looked  at  juror  number 
nine  and  smiled  benevolently.  “Is  this 
your  first  time?” 

“Yes,”  replied  number  nine. 

“Well,  that’s  understandable  then. 
You  just  have  ‘first  time’  uneasiness.” 

He  opened  his  hands.  Look,  we  are  all 
here  with  you.  You  have  nothing  to 
worry  about.  It  only  takes  a  few 
seconds  and  then  it’s  over.”  He  smiled 
again,  broadly.  “It’s  quite  natural  to¬ 
day.  I’m  sure  that  even  he  expects  and 
is  waiting  for  it.” 

Juror  nine  looked  up  uncertain. 
“Perhaps.” 

“Let  me  assure  you,”  the  jury  fore¬ 
man  said.  “Every  method  has  been 
tried  and  this  has  been  found  to  be  the 
most  humane.  Believe  me,”  he  said. 
“It’s  a  lot  better  than  having  a  man 
waiting  in  what  they  used  to  call 
‘Death  Row’  for  months,  sometimes 
years  for  a  decision.”  He  opened  his 
hands  again.  “The  defendant  himself 
wants  it  that  way,  believe  me.” 

“I  guess  so,”  said  juror  nine. 

“Okay  then,”  said  the  foreman. 
“Let’s  get  this  over  with  so  we  could 
go  home  to  our  families.”  He  looked 
around.  “All  say  guilty?” 

One  by  one  the  jurors  nodded  in 
agreement. 

“And  the  death  penalty?” 

“Yes,”  they  all  chanted  in  unison. 

“Good.  I’ll  tell  the  court  we  are 
ready.”  The  jury  foreman  rose  and 
walked  to  the  door.  As  he  opened  the 
door,  the  baliff  came  to  meet  him. 

“We  are  ready,”  said  the  foreman. 

The  jurors  entered  the  courtroom 
one  at  a  time  and  took  their  seats. 
Each  sat  in  a  large  maple  chair  against 
the  wall,  in  a  straight  line,  facing  the 
defendant.  The  defendant  sat  directly 
opposite  them  in  a  crudely  made 
metal  chair.  There  was  a  huge  steel- 
backed  wood  partition  painted  black 
enclosing  its  occupant  as  he  sat  with 
his  head  down;  his  legs  and  arms  chain¬ 
ed  to  the  chair. 


west, 
.,st  degree.” 

The  judge  nodded  and  turned  to 
the  defendant.  “Oliver  J.  West,  you 
have  been  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of 
your  peers.  Do  you  have  anything  to 
say  before  sentence  is  imposed?” 

The  defendant  lifted  his  head.  A 
lone  tear  trickled  down  his  cheek. 
“I  .  .  .  I’m  sorry  ...  Oh  God  .  .  .  I’m 
sorry  .  . .” 

“Yes,  yes,”  the  judge  said  im¬ 
patiently.  He  turned  to  the  jury.  The 
I  bailiff  was  handing  out  small  cedar, 
boxes  to  each  of  the  jurors. 

“You  may  commence,”  said  the 
judge. 

The  jurors  opened  the  cedar  boxes 
and  took  out  a  small  revolver  from 
each  of  the  boxes.  The  blue-black  steel 
glistened  in  the  rays  of  the  neon  lights 
that  shone  overhead. 

Slowly  the  jurors  raised  the  re¬ 
volvers  from  their  sides  until  they 
were  aiming  directly  at  the  defendant. 
The  jury  foreman  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  stood  erect  and  whispered, 
“NOW.” 

The  jury  began  firing  in  rapid  order. 
Bullets  splintered  the  wood  and  sunk 
into  the  chained  defendant  as  he  jerk¬ 
ed  violently  from  the  impact.  As  the 
last  of  the  bullets  were  fired,  small 
clicking  sounds  were  heard  from  the 
jury  box,  as  some  of  the  jurors  tried 
for  a  fourth  and  fifth  shot,  forgetting 
for  the  moment  that  there  were  only 
three  bullets  in  their  guns. 

The  defendant  slumped  in  his  chair. 
Blood  trickled  out  of  his  mouth  and 
down  the  side  of  his  head.  Tiny  red 
spots  began  to  appear  on  his  clothes 
and  spread  quickly  to  large  blotches 
as  his  body  gave  a  final  shudder  then 
pitched  over  lifelessly,  held  to  the 
chair  by  the  chains. 

Applause  suddenly  burst  from  the 
courtroom.  Spectators  stood  up  and 
clapped  their  hands  with  a  fury.  Child¬ 
ren  shouted  and  cheered,  and  old  men 
smiled  contentedly,  for  justice  had 
been  served. 


,'  “Hear  ye.  Hear  ye,”  called  the 
bailiff.  “The  court  of  Baker  County  is 
now  in  session.  His  honor  Horace  L. 
Stevens  presiding.” 

The  judge  turned  to  the  jury. 
“Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
have  you  reached  a  verdict?” 

The  jury  foreman  stood  up.  “We 
have,  your  honor.” 

“Will  you  read  the  verdict,  please.” 


The  bailiff  collected  the  boxes  as 
the  jury  filed  out  of  the  jury  box.  The 
jury  foreman  waited  at  the  opening, 
and  as  number  nine  approached,  he 
met  him  and  they  shook  bands. 

“Now  that  wasn’t  so  bad,  was  it?” 
he  asked  juror  nine. 

“No,”  confessed  the  juror.  “In  fact, 
it  was  rather  exciting.” 

“And,”  said  the  foreman,  with  a 
solemn  look.  “It  was  your  civic  duty.” 
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At  The  Frontier 
A  Journal 


* 


By  Mike  Shuster 
LIBERATION  News  Service 

(Two  LNS  reporters  recently  spent 
seven  months  travelling  in  Africa,  in¬ 
cluding  a  visit  into  the  liberated  territ¬ 
ory  of  Guinea-Bissau,  where  guerrillas 
of  the  PAIGC  -  the  African  Party 
for  the  Independence  of  Guinea  and 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands  -  are  fighting 
to  overthrow  Portuguese  rule.  The 
LNS  reporters  were  the  first  Amer¬ 
icans  ever  to  set  foot  in  the  interior. 
Mike’s  journal  was  written  over  a 
period  of  eight  days,  just  as  he  and 
Andy  Marx  were  about  to  march  into 
the  interior  with  a  PAIGC  unit.) 

Sunday,  Sept.  20 

We  are  at  the  frontier  of  Guinea- 
Bissau  now,  waiting  for  a  small  boat 
to  move  closer  to  the  southern  region 
to  the  country  which  we  are  going  to 
visit.  Sampa,  our  interpreter  and 
friend,  says  that  it  is  too  difficult  to 
walk  from  here,  so  we  need  to  take 
the  boat. 

The  night  of  our  arrival  in  Conakry, 
Vasco  Cabral  arrived  at  our  hotel  with 
Pires,  and  together  we  went  over  each 
item  that  we  would  need  for  living  and 
dealing  with  conditions  in  the  interior. 
It  was  this  initial  encounter  with  Pires, 
especially,  that  made  me  feel  both 
excited  and  safe  about  the  prospects 
of  going  to  the  interior. 

The  interior  began  to  become  real 
to  me  and  the  idea  of  a  person,  a 
common  person,  being  a  revolutionary 
and  fighting  for  the  liberation  of  his 
country  and  his  people  also  began  to 
become  real,  concretely  real  to  me. 
Pires  was  the  first  person  that  I  have 
ever  met  who  is  a  guerrilla  and  nothing 
more.  He  is  not  a  diplomat,  not  a 
politician,  not  responsible  for  matters 
of  international  relations,  not  a  the¬ 
oretician  or  a  representative  in  a  for¬ 
eign  country,  not  a  propagandist  in  an 
information  office.  He  knew  about 
what  pants  were  best  for  walking 
through  rivers,  what  boots  last  best  in 
the  rain,  what  was  the  best  protection 
from  all  the  water. 

Now  I  realize  that  Pires  is  a  com¬ 
mander,  a  man  of  higher  rank  in  the 
army  of  the  PAIGC.  His  military  ex¬ 
perience  began  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of' the  armed  struggle  in  Africa. 
It  began  with  the  Portuguese,  when  as 
a  student  ,  he  had  to  serve  for  three 
years  in  the  Portuguese  army.  Pires 
rose  to  the  level  of  lieutenant.  His 
specialty  was  radar.  Now  he  fights 
against  the  Portuguese  for  his  country. 

Pires  is  33  years  old.  Sometimes  he 
seems  like  a  young  boy,  awkward  and 
gangling:  the  awkwardness  of  a  boy 
not  well  versed  in  the  delicate  arts  of 
society  —  politeness,  propriety,  proto¬ 
col.  At  other  times  he  is  very  tired,  his 
eyes  are  heavy,  his  shoulders  droop, 
his  feet  drag.  Pires  is  a  man  I  trust 
from  the  instant  I  meet  him.  It  is 
necessary  for  me  to  trust  him  and  I  do. 

The  day  we  departed  from  Conakry, 
we  were  given  uniforms  (clothes  made 
by  the  “Usine  Militaire”  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Guinea),  drinking  cups,  and 
eating  utensils.  The  first  part  of  the 
journey  to  the  frontier  was  unevent¬ 
ful.  Still  in  the  Republic  of  Guinea,  we 
stopped  at  Boke  —  a  sort  of  way- 
station  for  people  going  to  and  from 
the  interior  of  Guinea-Bissau.  There 
was  room  enough  in  two  or  three 
houses  for  about  50  people  to  sleep, 
as  well  as  a  large  kitchen  where  meals 
were  prepared  for  all. 

This  way-station  is  a  good  place,  a 
friendly  place.  It  must  be  good  to 


come  here  after  the  hardships  of  forest 
living;  for  me  it  was  welcome  after 
only  the  truck  drive  from  Conakry. 
It  was  clean,  warm;  there  are  many 
beds  and  mosquito  nets,  a  toilet  that 
you  can  sit  down  on,  a  refrigerator, 
lots  of  water,  and  it  is  easy  to  bathe. 
One  of  the  first  things  that  is  re¬ 
markable  about  this  place  at  Boke  is 
the  spirit  of  the  people  here.  There 
are  militants  who  are  seeing  each 
other  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  time. 
There  are  always  people  coming  in  and 
out,  people  embracing,  shaking  hands, 
smiling.  A  great  deal  of  warm  feeling 
among  people.  And  a  great  deal  of 
warm  feeling  for  strangers  who  are 
“camarades.” 

We  remained  at  Boke  for  a  day  and 
a  half.  During  the  day  of  our  departure 
from  Boke,  in  the  hot,  bright  after¬ 
noon  sky,  two  small  jet  fighter  planes 
came  screaming  overhead. 

In  New  York  there  are  always  jets 
roaring  overhead.  The  sound  of  an  air¬ 
plane  is  taken  for  granted,  an  everyday 
occurrence.  But  in  the  forest  of  North¬ 
ern  Guinea  it  is  no  such  thing.  You 
take  notice  of  something  you  have 
really  not  noticed  before.  And  because 
you  are  near  a  zone  of  war,  although 
you  really  don’t  know  concretely 
what  that  means,  you  find  yourself 
asking  questions  like:  “Could  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Guinea  have  planes  like  that, 
for  the  PAIGC  certainly  doesn’t?” 
and  “If  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
Republic  of  Guinea,  then  the  only 
other  possibility  is  that  they  are 
Portuguese  .  .  .”  and  “If  they  are 
Portuguese,  then  are  they  going  to 
drop  bombs  and  shoot  rockets  at 


Joseph  Sampa  Studying  by  Flashlight 


us  —  at  me?”  and  “If  they  do  this, 
how  am  I  going  to  deal  with  it?” 

All  this  crossed  my  mind  as  the 
cont.  on  29 

Joseph : 

Portrait  Of  A 
Revolutionary 

by  Andy  Marx 

LIBERATED  GUINEA-  BISSAU 
and  CONAKRY  Republic  of  Guinea 
(LNS)  -  Joseph  Sampa  is  just  about 
myage.  23  to  my  22.  He  wears  a  uni¬ 
form  almost  all  the  time  and  looks  un¬ 
natural  and  uncomfortable  dressed  in 
anything  else. 

After  more  than  ten  hours  of  march¬ 
ing,  slogging  our  way  endlessly  through 
swamps  that  often  reach  as  high  as  our 
chests,  he  does  not  seem  tired.  He  sits 
back  easily  on  his  heels  and  draws  pat¬ 
terns  on  the  ground  with  a  broken  off 
stick.  Ten  or  fifteen  men  cluster  arou¬ 
nd  to  watch  -  some  lean  on  their  ba¬ 
zookas,  others  carry  AK-47sub-  mach¬ 
ine  guns  across  their  shoulders.  Joseph 
and  his  diagrams  are  explaining  the 
qualities  of  the  AK-47,  mapping  the 
trajectory  of  its  bullets,  fixing  the  spot 
you  should  aim  at  on  a  person  accord¬ 
ing  to  how  far  away  they  are  in  order  to 
do  the  most  damage.  Joseph  knows  a 
lot  about  things  like  that.  Then  they 
move  on  to  diagramming  proper  posi¬ 
tions  for  ambushes  -  “I  would  put  a 
bazooka  here,  here  a  machine  gun.” 


Joseph  knows  a  lot  of  things.  He  is 
our  principal  guide  and  translator,  spea¬ 
king  to  and  for  us  in  French  with  a  hea¬ 
vy  Portuguese  accent.  “Parsh  que,” 
he  says  --  “Parsh  que  nous  shommes 
camarades.”  We  are  comrades,  he  says. 
We  are  friends. 

“I  first  became  active  when  I  was 
14  or  15,  back  in  ’60  or  ’61. 1  don’t  re- 
membe  excatly. .  My  older  brother,  he 
was  a  teacher  and  also  active  with  the 
party.  We  were  living  in  Bolama  then. 
Sometimes  my  brother  would  ask  me 
to  carry  messages  for  him  because  I 
could  move  around  more  easily  and  if 
anyone  asked  me  what  I  was  doing  I 
would  try  and  look  very  young  and 
innocent.” 

A  look  of  bewildered  naivete  drops 
across  his  face  and  he  laughs.  “It  was 
not  so  hard  to  fool  them  (the  Portu¬ 
guese)  since  they  thought  we  were  all 
idiots  anyway.” 

I  try  to  imagine  what  he  would  have 
looked  like  then,  as  a  14  year  old.  He 
is  a  large  man  now,  tall,  loose-jointed, 
slightly  fleshy  and  slow-seeming  -  per¬ 
haps  out  of  the  great  good-naturedness 
of  his  face,  the  slow  warmth  of  his  smi¬ 
le,  his  seemingly  total  lack  of  fierce¬ 
ness.  (He  has  almost  seven  years  as  a 
party  militant  in  wartime  behind  him, 
including  18  months  of  military  train¬ 
ing  in  Russia.) 

I  don’t  hear  the  rest  of  his  story  all 
at  once.  It  comes  out  bit  by  bit  along 
the  long  route  we  cover  together.  Sit¬ 
ting  and  drying  ourselves  by  a  fire  in  a 
small  hut,  warm  and  relaxed  after  mar¬ 
ching  six  hours  through  a  downpour  to 
arrive  at  this  village  where  we  will  stay 
the  night,  more  than  100  miles  deep  in 
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In  The  Liberated  Zone 


liberated  territory: 

“I  was  working  in  the  South  (arou¬ 
nd  ’61  and  ’62).  Then  things  started  to 
get  a  little  comme  call’  (He  holds  his 
hands  out,  palms  up,  unsteady  as  if  ba¬ 
lancing  an  overflowing  dish  of  water  - 
'like  that,’  a  little  shaky.) 

“The  Portuguese  began  to  arrest  a 
lot  of  people.  They  arrested  my  broth¬ 
er.  They  caught  me.  I  was  carrying 
some  messages  and  food  to  comrades 
who  had  gone  out  into  the  bush.  I  was 
captured  by  a  Portuguese  patrol  along 
one  of  the  rivers.  They  held  me  over- 

cont.  on  29 


Portugal, 
The  PAIGC 
And  NATO 


The  small  country  of  Gi  inea-Bissau, 
between  the  Republic  of  Guinea  and 
Senegal  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
has  a  population  of  fewer  than  one 
million  Africans.  There  are  perhaps 
three  or  four  thousand  Portuguese 
civilians  —  the  heirs  of  Portuguese 
colonial  rule  that  dates  back  450  years 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
slavetrade. 

The  Portuguese  knew  very  little  of 
this  country,  or  of  the  people  who 
lived  here.  They  took  a  long  time  in 
penetrating  the  country’s  interior, 
huddling  close  to  the  coast  and  the 
coastal  capital  city  of  Bissau.  Wars 


and  “pacification  campaigns”  by  the 
Portuguese  that  began  in  the  1870’s 
were  met  by  strong  resistance.  Pacifica¬ 
tion  campaigns  continued  as  late  as 
1936,  and  still  the  Portuguese  could 
not  gain  complete  control  of  some 
parts  of  the  countryside. 

Slowly,  during  the  20th  century, 
the  Portuguese  established  a  measure 
of  “control”  —  they  managed,  at  least, 
to  extract  heavy  taxes  from  the  rural 
population  on  everything  grown,  sold, 
or  bought.  The  farmers  from  the  in¬ 
terior  were  forced  to  cultivate  cash 
crops  to  be  sold  for  export  to  the 
Portuguese  —  at  barely  a  subsistence 
price.  The  forced-export  cultivation 
cut  severely  into  the  domestic  food 
supply,  deepening  the  Africans’  pover¬ 
ty  and  malnutrition. 

Infant  mortality  during  the  height 
of  colonial  rule  was  staggering  —  600 
out  of  every  1000  babies  died.  There 
was  only  one  doctor  for  every  100, 
000  Africans,  and  only  300  hospital 
beds  in  the  country. 

Only  a  negligible  number  of  Afric¬ 
ans  could  acquire  higher  education, 
and  only  by  becoming  assimilados  - 
quitting  their  African  status,  embrac¬ 
ing  all  Portuguese  attitudes,  forgetting 
their  own  culture,  language,  traditions 
and  people.  By  the  1950’s,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  assimilados  in  the  Portug¬ 
uese  colonies  was  little  more  than  Vi 
of  1  percent. 

Only  1%  of  the  entire  population 
had  attained  even  elementary  literacy. 
There  was  only  one  secondary  school 


1 


in  Guinea-Bissau,  and  60%  of  its  pupils 
were  European.  By  1960,  a  total  of 
11  Africans  from  the  country  had 
acquired  higher  education  —  as  assimi¬ 
lados  in  Portugal. 

As  in  Portugal  itself,  any  kind  of 
political  activity  that  might  have 
changed  this  situation  was  banned  — 
no  meetings,  no  debates,  no  free  press, 
no  trade  unions,  no  political  organiz- 
tions. 

* 

In  1956,  under  the  leadership  of 
Amilcar  Cabral,  one  of  the  colony’s 
very  few  college  graduates,  the  PAIGC 
(African  Independence  Party  of  Guin¬ 
ea  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands)  was 
formed.  The  Party  proceeded  to  make 
peaceful  appeals  for  political  and 
social  change.  Their  appeals  were  an¬ 
swered  by  silence  and  increased  re¬ 
pression. 

Three  years  after  the  formation  of 
the  Party,  dock  workers  organized 
by  the  PAIGC  began  a  strike  for  high¬ 
er  wages.  The  Portuguese  dealt  with 
their  demands  by  opening  fire  with 
machine  guns  on  the  striking  workers. 
Some  50  people  lost  their  lives.  A 
month  later,  on  September  19,  1959, 
the  PAIGC  declared  that  open  struggle 
against  the  Portuguese  was  now  a 
necessity-.  “By  all  possible  means,  in¬ 
cluding  war.” 

Since  1962  the  people  of  Guinea- 
Bissau  have  been  fighting  the  Portug¬ 
uese  under  the  banner  of  the  PAIGC. 
They  have  already  liberated  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  colony’s  territory, 
but  Portugal  still  controls  the  coastal 


area.  This  has  forced  the  liberation 
movement  to  get  supplies  and  main¬ 
tain  international  contacts  through  its 
neighbor  the  Republic  of  Guinea 
(Guinea-Conakry),  which  has  been 
bombed  and  terrorized  and  last  year 
was  invaded  in  an  attempt  by  Portugal 
to  win  in  Guinea-Bissau  by  wiping  out 
the  PAIGC  leadership  (especially  Cab¬ 
ral)  at  its  headquarters  in  Conakry  and 
perhaps  do  away  with  the  sympathetic 
Sekou  Toure,  president  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Guinea,  as  well. 

The  liberation  struggle  in  Guinea- 
Bissau  is  only  one  of  three  Portugal 
is  now  facing.  Her  other  African  colon¬ 
ies,  Mozambique  and  Angola,  larger 
and  considerably  more  valuable  than 
Guinea-Bissau,  also  have  armed  liber¬ 
ation  struggles.  But  of  the  three  move¬ 
ments,  Guinea-Bissau  is  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced.  Portugal  desperately  feels  the 
need  to  defeat  the  PAIGC  as  a  warning 
to  the  people  of  Mozambique  and 
Angola  that  their  struggles  are  futile 
as  well. 

Portugal,  Europe’s  poorest  country, 
is  certainly  not  a  major  power  with  a 
well-equipped  army.  How  does  it  man¬ 
age  to  rule  an  empire  of  colonies  cover¬ 
ing  an  area  22  times  larger  than  its 
own?  By  grace  of  the  NATO  arsenal  — 
Italian  fighter  planes,  French  heli¬ 
copters,  German  boats,  and  American 
bombers,  transports,  rifles,  ammun¬ 
ition  and  napalm.  While  the  U.S. 
occasionally  yawns  in  protest  over 
continued  Portuguese  colonialism  in 
Africa,  the  peoples  of  both  Guineas, 
Mozambique  and  Angola  dodge  the 
shrapnel  of  American  industry. 

—  LNS  and  Africa  Research  Group 
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ANNOUNCING:  ALLEY  THEATRE'STHIRD  SUMMER  FILM  FESTIVAL 

These  are  fSe  films  you've  heard  about  and  reod 
about.  Tickets  are  priced  at  $1.75  for  any  film  on 
any  evening  you  wish  to  attend.  Alley  Theatre  sub- 
icribers  receive  a  25c  discount  an  each  ticket.  For' 
your  personal  film  brochure  /  cJiondar  write;  New  Al¬ 
ley  Theatre/615  Texas  Avenue/Houston  77002  or 
coll  JA  2-1045. 


Great  motion  pictures  are  asd^ffkyj^^comebyai 
any  work  of  art:  While  the 

on  vocation  and  plans  ore  bein^F  RMBMw^rour 
forthcoming  Silver  Anniversary  Seaton,  we  ore 
pleased  to  present  this  repertory  of  film  masterpieces 
for  your  summer  enjoyment. 


A  CINEMATIC 
KALEIDOSCOPIC 


THE  CINEMATIC  SPECTACLE 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 
IN  HOUSTON 
AT 

POPULAR  PRICES 


1st  WEEK 


JUNE  24-27 


PART 

ONE 


THURS-FRI,  |UNE  24  &  25/8:88  P.M.  I  SAT-SUN,  JUNE  24  it  27/8:88  P M. 

(PLEASE  NOTE  DIFFERENT  STARTING  TIME  FOR  THIS  FILM  ONLY) 

WAR  and  PEACE 

178  MINUTES 


WAR  and  PEACE 

195  MINUTES 


FM  srith  suiting  color,  lusty  music,  end  wignlftrcnt  tpeclsdt,  Mi  njnlk 
Rindsn  wrAon  of  TolHoy’s  clastic  mi  Miiud  over  a  period  oi  Are  yean  at  a 
tittidkn  over  IBB  —Men  do  Man.  Director  Sergei  Bondarchuk  won  critical 
piassdlk  for  Mi  ^ecticulsr  battie  sequences  and  the  fton  won  an  Academy 


PART 

TWO 


NEGLECTED  CINEMATIC  MASTERPIECES  2nd  WEEK 


TUES-WHJ,  JUNE  19  *  38/8:30  PM. 

LORD  OLIVIER’S  TECHNICOLOR  MASTERPIECE 


Lord  Olrier  charge*  die  technicolor  screen  wMi  glorious  exultation.  Cited  as 
beat  actor  by  be  New  York  Flm  Critics,  the  National  board  of  Review  named  it 
beat  picture.  Honored  by  Academy  Award  nominations  for  beat  motion  picture, 
beat  actor,  beat  scoring,  and  lor  art  and  aet  direction,  it  is  a  masterpiece. 


THURS,  JULY  1/8:38  PA4. 


FRI,  JULY  2/7:30  &  9:30  P.M. 


wau r  Tlie  -Wagnifieent  Ambersons 

WeMea'  second  flm  appears  leaa  flamboyant  dial  CIT1ZTN  KANE,  yet  is  more 
inventive  in  subtler  and  more  cinematic  ways.  Use  innovative  use  of  sound  and 
rwntn  creates  a  style  of  economy  and  originally.  The  tragedy  of  unfuNWed  love 
becomes  a  powerful  study  of  fading  aristocracy. 


MODERN  CINEMATIC  CLASSICS 


3rd  WEEK 


TUES-WED,  |UIY  0  &  7/0:30  PA4. 

JOHN  CASSAVETES’ 


l 

■  every  critic’ t  It  best  tot.  dse  tom  Bums  nates  the  minor  abrasions  in  Hie  which 
I  later  turn  to  a  major  abyss.  H  is  complex,  often  frustrating  and  mercsiessfy  real. 


FACES 


Winner  of  tore  awards  at  the  Venice  I 


s  Festival  and  on  almost 


THURS,  JULY  0/0:30  P M.  FRI,  JULY  9/7:30  &  9:30  PA4. 

FRANK  PERRY'S 

DAViD  &LiSft 


Winner  of  no  leas  than  three  major  awards  at  the  Venice  and  San  Francisco 
Festivals,  this  beautiful)  limed  highly  sensitive  drama  concerns  two  disturbed 
adolescents  who  enter  each  other’s  obscured  and  confused  world  and  develop 
an  extraordinary  relationship. 


THE  CINEMATIC  SPINE-TINGLERS 


4th  WEEK 


GEORGE  A. 
ROMERO'S 


TUES-WED,  JULY  13  0.  14/0:30  fM. 

NIGMIofthe 

LivimG  dead 


A  tom  represent  Hive  of  the  aM  important  genre  of  science  fiction  thriUer; 
ghostly  ftgures  attach  toe  King  because  of  a  molecular  mutation  which  stems 
from  atomic  research. 


THE  CINEMATIC  COMEDIANS 


TUES-WED,  JULY  20  &  21/0:30  PA4. 

W.  C.  FIELDS  IN 

|  The  Old  Fashioned  Way 

The  great  one,  W.  C  Fields,  gets  away  with  nearly  murder  as  he  teams  up  with 
Ms  nimlrii.  Baby  LeRoy.  in  this  great  comedy  classic.  The  great  McGonide  and 
Ms  troop  of  toespians  perform  in  a  delightful  production  of  “The  Drunkard." 


THURS,  JULY  15/0:30  PA4.  FRI,  JULY  16/7:30  &  9:30  P.M. 

HFNRF-C FORCES  CUXJZOrS 

DIABOLIQUE 


When  people  begin  tailing  about  spine-chilling  cinema,  they  begin  with  this 
torn  dawk  which  hat  been  the  basis  for  countless  imitations.  It  brutaly  attacks 
the  nerves  not  letting  go  until  the  very  gripping  final  moments. 


5th  WEEK 


THURS,  JULY  22/8:30  PM.  FRI,  JULY  23/7:30  &  9:30  PM. 

CHARLIE  CHAPLIN’S 


America’s  great  tragi-comedian  never  eacelled  some  of  the  brilfiance  evidenced 
in  scenes  from  this  movie.  Amazingly,  he  reduces  misfortune,  trepidation, 
dkMurion  and  suffering  to  emotions  of  laughter.  One  of  the  greatest  tragetfies 
in  toe  history  of  torn  it  it  equally  magnificently  funny. 


THE  CINEMATIC  STAGE 


TUES-WED,  JULY  27  A  20/8:30  P-M. 

HAMLET 


LORD 

OLIVIER’S 


Winner  of  five  Academy  Awards  including  lest  Picture  and  lest  Actor,  this 
exceptional  Mm  Tif~‘ - without  skwplfying.  A  landmark  Mm.  it  gave  abso¬ 

lute  proof  toal  complicated  works  could  be  adapted  to  the  screen.  It  seems 
iiuitoohlr  to  underscore  the  superb  clarity  which  Ofhrier  brings  to  the  bard* » 


THE  CINEMATIC  BAD-GUYS 


TUES-WED,  AUG  3  A  4/8:30  P.M. 

FRITZ  E 

LANG’S  III 

Lang  molded  the  desperate  and  negative  qualities  of  early  sound  film  into 
Hmendpuriy  evocative  cinematic  only.  Rased  on  the  fiendkh  UMngs  which 
spread  moig  the  inhaMtmsts  of  Dumetdnrf  in  1929,  Peter  Lorre  was  brought  to 
Holywood  on  toe  sbength  of  Ms  flawless  performance  as  one  of  the  screen’s 


THE  CINEMATIC  NOVEL 


TUES-WED,  AUG  10  «  11/0:30  PM. 
I SAMZS  JOYCE'S 


6th  WEEK 


THURS,  JULY  29/8:30  PAT.  ERL  JUEY  30/7:30  &  9:30  P.M. 

RENE  CLAIR'S 

THE  ITALIAN  STRA  W  HAT 

Considered  by  some  to  be  the  funniest  film  ever  made,  H  combines  satire, 
sentiment  and  fantasy.  Rased  on  the  French  farce  by  Labkhe  and  Michel,  the 
plot  revolves  around  the  dual  theme  of  a  man  who  b  hard  of  hearing  and  the 
destruction  of  a  lady’s  straw  hat  Filmed  in  1927,  this  Bent  flm  features  an 


7th  WEEK 


THURS,  AUG  5/8:30  P.M.  FRI,  AUG  6/7:30  <c  9:30  fM. 

IAMB  CAGNEY  IN 

Public  Enemy 


Cagney's  “tour  de  force”  made  in  1931  establshed 
gangster  flmdom.  Jaunty,  chip-on  Ms  shoulder, 
even  at  his  most  murderous,  the  torn  additional) 
Clark  (who  gets  the  grapefruit  in  her  face.) 


him  in  the  fore-front  of 
of  a  sense  of  humor 
Jean  Harlow  and  Mae 


Remarkably  iastofui  to  toe  lames  Joyce  classic  novel  on  which  H  is  based,  this 
flbn  adaptation  is  extraordinary  in  every  concept  Bosley  Crow! her  called  it 
-one  of  the  great  ton  of  al  time.”  It  is  stunning  in  its  frankness  yet  lyric  in  its 


THE  CINEMATIC  MYSTERY 


TUES-WED,  AUG  17  t  18/8:30  PM. 

ROMAN  POLANSKI’S 

KNIFE  IN  THE  WATER 


8th  WEEK 


THURS,  AUG  12/8:30  PA4-  FRI,  AUG  13/7:30  &  9:30  PA4. 


mat  brook’s 


imofmm 


One  of  the  most  starting!) 


k  of  art  in  its  o 


briBant  adaptations  of  a  tier  ary  work  transferred 
based  on  WMum  Golding's  novel,  emerges  as  a  power- 
rtdiL  A  hrvhfv  symbolic  Mm  that  must  be  seen. 


the  castle 


i  latent  (Rosemary’s  Baby),  Polaroid 


This  exquWtefy  photographed 


THE  CINEMATIC  TREND-SETTERS 


TUES-WED,  AUG  24  A  25/0:30  fM. 

F.  W.  MURNALTS  _ _ 

the  LAST  laugh 

Produced  in  1924  at  toe  height  of  Germany’s  “gedden  age”  of  tom  making, 
Mumau  changed  ti*e  face  of  American  fton  making.  Hh  new  cinematic  tech- 


10th  WEEK 


treated  Into  a  Mder  Ironic  parable  of  Me. 


THURS,  AUG  26/0:30  fM.  FRI,  AUG  27/7:30  A  9:30  TM. 

BORIS  KARLOFF  IN  ■ 

FrAnKeNsTeln 

Karloffs  monster  worked  wd  with  ti*e  new  found  voice  of  the  cistenu  in  1931. 
Sound  brought  not  jus*  dialogue  bsrf  mood-implring  musical  scores,  howtng 
wind  and  ti»e  barely  heard  tied  of  footsteps  enhancing  the  already  considerable 
arsenal  of  photographic  effect*  and  make-up.  The  horror  fton  had  arrived. 


There  k  greatness  here  and  pandeur  .  .  .“  Newsweek.  The  New  York  Tinns 
wrote,  “Everyone  with  a  serious  interest  in  cinema  b  obigrd  to  go  see  it"  and 


JUNE  29  -  JULY  4 


SAT,  JULY  3/7:30  S  9:38  PM.  SUN,  |ULY  4/7:30  PM. 

El®  PAoio  "  ®ht  (gospel 

PASOLINI’S  1  9 

according  to  j&t.  ,iHattI|efo  ” 

life  said  it  was  a  “masterpiece.”  Time  described  M  as  “provocative  and  elegant. 
noMe  and  touching."  Directed  by  controversial  Her  Paolo  Pasolni.  this  «to- 
tided  ttalan  version  has  a  musical  score  combining  Bach.  Mozart  and  Prokofiev 


JULY  6-11 


SUN,  JULY  11/7:30  f.M. 


SAT,  JULY  18/7:38  A  9:38  f M. 


CLAUD* 

laouors 


A  MAN  and  A  WOMAN 


The  original  mb  titied  version  of  the  French  classic  which  won  the  Cannes  Flm 
Festival  Award  as  wd  as  an  Oscar  as  best  foreign  fton,  eloquenRy  brings  to  the 
,  growth  of  love  between  a  man  and  a 


JULY  13-  18 


SAT,  JULY  17/7:38  S  9:30  PM.  SUN.IULY  10/7:30  PM. 

LOOK  RUNUR  *  SALVADOR  DALI'S  RORERI  WXNFS 

•flip  Babmel 
oHOr.  fiuligari 

Dal’s  short  fton  made  in  1929  and  the  second  made  in  1919,  are  expressions  of 
how  the  artists  perceived  their  world  whit  both  were  under  the  influence  of 
cubkt-surreaBst  art.  loth  were  protest  films  influenced  by  the  New  Freudian 
theories.  Both  Mms  retain  the  power  to  intrigue  and  shock.  _ 


fc,  (PAtsn  C/ne/n/ov 


JULY  20-25 


SAT,  JULY  24/7:3*  *  9:30  PM.  SUN,  JULY  25/7:30  PM. 

MAE  WEST  and  W.  C.  FIELDS  IN 

My  Little  Chickadee 

The  “woonan  of  the  century"  pairs  off  xrith  “the  man  of  the  hour”  and  are  united 
In  “milibwrinj  In  nun  only,"  in  a  Western  hamlet  named  Greasewood  City. 
An  unholy  hm-for-al  with  special  help  from  Margaret  Hamilton,  Dick  For  an 
and  loseph  Calteia. 


9th  WEEK 


THURS,  AUG  19/S: 30  PM.  ERL  AUG  28/7:30  A  9:30  P.M. 

MAXIMILIAN  SCHFLl  IN 


fton  translation  of  Fran*  Kafka's  allegorical  novel 
-ry  and  concerns  a  riBa  pc  presided  over  by  an 
t  world  k  envisioned  where  one  cannot  even 


JULY  27  -  AUC.  1 


SAT,  JULY  31/7:30  A  9:30  PA4.  SUN,  AUG  1/7:30  fM. 

SIR  TYRONE  GUTHRIE’S 

OEDIPUS  REX 

Thk  Mm  adaptation  of  the  famous  Sophocles  tragedy  k  being  presented  at  a 
tribute  to  Its  late  d hector.  Sir  Tyrone  Guthrie.  N  combines  not  only  hit  talent, 
but  that  of  the  famous  Stratford  Festival  Theatre  Company  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
with  talented  designer  Tanya  Maoisefwitsch’t  masks  and  costumes.  A  classic 
imposingly  brought  to  the  screen. 


AUG.  3-8 


SAT,  AUG  7/7:30  &  9:30  PM.  SUN,  AUC  S/7:30  PM. 

EDWARD  G.  ROBINSON  IN 

LITTLE  CAESAR 

Gangland  bom  Edward  G.  Robinson,  dynamic  and  single  purposed,  made  M 
mark  on  Holywood  and  created  the  roie  which  k  stiH  used  by  Impressionists  k 
identify  Mm  ki  the  mind  of  the  pubic 


AUG.  10-15 


SAT,  AUG  1V7:38  A  9:38  fM.  SUN,  AUG  15/7:38  fM. 

■FLA  LUGOSI  IN 

DrAcUlA 

M  k  Bela  LugosTs  vampire,  ftoosed  in  1931  and  based  on  the  novel  by  tram 

Stoker,  that  set  the  whole  Holywood  monster  eye*  ir* - **“  * 

Mm,  R  set  toe  mold  for  many  folowing  imitation*. 


AUG.  17-22 


SAT,  AUG  21/7:30  A  9:30  PM.  SUN,  AUG  22/7:30  PM. 

TRUFFAUT'S 

ufie  Bride  U/ore  B/ac6 


Truffaut  foregoes  Ms  own  cinematic  personalty  in  an  acknowledged  tribute  to 
the  master  of  mystery  and  suspense,  Alfred  Hfcchcock.  feanne  Moreau  stars 
in  tok  story  of  twfc*  and  toms. _ 


AUG.  24-29 


SAT,  AUG  28/7:38  A  9:38  fM.  SUN,  AUG  29/7:30  fM. 

BUSBY  BFRKELFY*S 

FOOTLIGHT  PARADE 

Frecedbig  “Gold  Diggers”  by  two  years,  tok  Mm  was  a  fore-runner  in  the  host 
of  lavish  Holywood  musicals  to  kritow.  ft  features,  you  guessed  K,  Ruby  Keeler, 
PkhPeuml,  Joan  Mow  del  and  fames  Cagney. 


All  Tickets:$1.75 
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SPROUTS 

Seeds  contain  the  elements  necessary  to  grow  new  plants. 


/  Blotting  Paper: 

Soak  two  new  sheets  of  blotting  paper  in  water.  Drain  off  excess  water. 
Place  drained  seeds  between  sheets. 


When  given  heat  and  moisture,  they  become  rich  in  vitamins,  particularly 
B-complex. 

The  following  seeds,  whole  grains,  dried  beans  and  peas  (untreated)  can  be 
sprouted  successfully! 

SEEDS  —  alfalfas,  unhulled  sesame,  unhulled  sunflower,  radishes,  mustard, 
red  clover,  fenugreek. 

WHOLE  GRAINS  —  wheat,  rye,  oats,  corn,  barley. 

WHOLE  DRIED  BEANS  AND  PEAS  —  soybeans,  lentils,  green  peas,  lima 
beans,  mung  beans,  chick  peas,  marrow  beans,  kidney  beans,  pinto  beans,  cran¬ 
berry  beans,  fava  beans. 

METHOD  OF  SPROUTING 

1.  Select  clean,  whole  seeds,  grains  or  beans.  Remove  any  debris  and  broken 
seeds.  Soak  a  small  quantity  at  a  time  —  remember  that  lA  cup  dried  seeds,  grains 
or  beans  will  swell  to  14  cup  after  soaking  and  to  2  cups  after  sprouting.  Soak 
overnight. 

2.  Next  morning,  drain  off  water  and  reserve  as  stock.  Put  seeds  in  sprouting 
container  (see  below).  Be  sure  cover  fits  loosely;  sprouts  need  ventilation  to 
develop. 

3.  Keep  sprouts  moist,  warm  and  dark.  A  kitchen  cupboard  usually  assures 
even,  warm  heat.  Sprouts  will  be  ready  to  eat  in  3  to  6  days,  depending  on 
variety  of  plant  as  well  as  temperature. 


CONTAINERS  SUITABLE  FOR  SPROUTING  (without  drainage) 

Household  containers  without  natural  drainage  may  also  be  utilized  for 
sprouting;  if  care  is  exercised,  results  will  be  successful.  Seeds,  grains  or  beans 
should  be  rinsed  thoroughly  with  tepid  water  twice  a  day,  to  compensate  for 
lack  of  drainage  in  such  containers.  The  following  may  be  used: 

Saucepan:  Place  drained  seeds  in  saucepan.  Cover  should  fit  loosely. 

Glazed  Covered  Casserole:  Place  drained  seeds  in  casserole.  Cover  should 
Fit  loosely. 

Crockery  bowl:  Place  drained  seeds  in  bowl.  Cover  with  plate  or  loosely 
fitting  pot  cover. 

Milk  Bottle  or  Fruit  Jar:  Use  bottle  or  jar  with  wide  mouth.  Place  drained 
seeds  at  bottom.  Cover  mouth  with  cheesecloth  or  screen  and  fasten  securely 
with  rubber  band  or  string.  Each  time  sprouts  are  rinsed,  invert  jar  afterward 
for  a  few  seconds  to  drain  thoroughly. 

SPECIAL  HINTS  FOR  SOYBEANS 

Soybeans  are  sometimes  difficult  to  sprout,  especially  in  warm  weather.  The 
varieties  that  sprout  best  are  Chief,  Ebony,  Mini,  Lincoln  and  Richland.  Beans 
older  than  one  year  will  not  germinate  well.  Try  to  use  only  those  from  the 
current  year’s  crop.  As  they  germinate,  remove  any  that  are  decaying. 

SPROUTS  ARE  READY  TO  EAT  WHEN: 

The  wheat  sprout  is  the  length  of  the  seed. 

The  mung  bean  sprout  is  1V4  to  3  inches  long. 


CONTAINERS  SUITABLE  FOR  SPROUTING  (with  natural  drainage) 

Use  a  new  container  wherever  possible  and  reserve  exclusively  for  sprouting. 

Unglazed  flowerpot: 

Soak  pot  thoroughly  by  submerging  in  water.  Plug  drainage  hole  with  cheese¬ 
cloth,  screen,  cork  or  absorbent  cotton.  Place  drained  seeds  (see  above)  at 
bottom.  Cover  with  saucer  or  pot  cover.  Place  in  shallow  pan  of  water. 

The  old-fashioned  unglazed  butter  dish  popular  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
electric  refrigerators,  and  still  sold  in  Europe,  can  also  be  used.  Discard  inner 
glass  dish;  treat  unglazed  outside  dish  in  same  manner  as  flowerpot,  except  that 
there  will  be  no  drainage  hole 

Unglazed  flowerpot  saucer: 

Soak  saucer  thoroughly  by  submerging  it  in  water.  This  container  works  well 
for  small  seeds.  Place  drained  seeds  such  as  alfalfa,  radish  or  mustard  in  saucer. 
Cover  with  another  saucer  or  a  pot  cover  and  set  in  shallow  pan  of  water. 

Colander: 

Suitable  for  large  seeds,  grains  and  beans  (corn,  lentils,  soybeans,  whole  peas 
and  lima  beans).  Place  drained  seeds  in  colander  and  set  in  large  saucepan  or 
bowl.  Cover.  Small  seeds  can  also  be  sprouted  in  a  colander  by  lining  it  with 
cheesecloth. 

Traingular  Sink  Strainer: 

Strainer  should  be  the  kind  designed  to  hold  peelings  and  other  waste  matter. 
Place  drained  seeds  in  strainer  and  set  in  large  saucepan  or  bowl.  Cover.  Good 
for  sprouting  large  seeds  or,  if  lined  with  cheesecloth,  small  seeds  as  well. 

Tea  Strainer: 

Especially  useful  for  sprouting  small  seeds  for  one  or  two  servings.  Place 
drained  seeds  in  strainer  and  set  strainer  in  teacup  or  teapot.  Cover. 

Coffer  Percolator: 

Carefully  scour  discarded  coffer  percolator,  especially  inner  strainer  that 
holds  coffee  grounds.  Place  drained  seeds  in  strainer  and  lower  into  pot.  Cover. 
Especially  good  for  small  seeds. 

Turkish  Towel: 

Soak  turkish  towel  in  water  and  wring  out.  Place  drained  seeds  on  top  of 
towel.  Roll  up.  Use  for  large  seeds,  grains  or  beans. 

Sponges: 

Use  two  new  synthetic  utility  sponges.  Soak  sponges  in  water  and  wring  out. 
Place  drained  seeds  between  sponges.  Good  for  small  seeds. 


The  alfalfa  sprout  is  1  to  2  inches  long. 

The  lentil  sprout  is  1  inch  long. 

The  soybean  or  pea  sprout  is  2  inches  long. 

Use  sprouts  as  soon  as  they  are  ready,  if  possible.  They  are  best  served  raw. 
If  not  used  immediately,  they  should  be  stored  in  a  covered  container  in  the 
refrigerator  and  used  within  a  few  days,  as  any  fresh  food. 

To  preserve  their  crispness  and  nutritive  value,  add  them  to  any  hot  dish 
immediately  before  serving.  Use  both  the  bean  and  the  sprout.  The  skins  of 
mung  bean  may  also  be  eaten. 

WAYS  TO  SERVE  SPROUTS 
raw,  as  separate  dish 
in  tossed  salads 

garnish  for  soups,  casseroles,  stews 

blend  into  '  everages 

blend  in  twich  spreads 

in  me?  nut  loaves 

with  :  eggs  or  omelets 

in  brer  '  ns  and  waffle  batters 

in  bret^i*.  „shes 

in  vegeai  .  isseroles 

in  souffles 

stewed  with  tomatoes 
in  sauces 
in  desserts 

SAUTEED  SPROUTS 
2  tablespoons  oil 
1  cup  sprouts 
stock  to  cover 

Saute  sprouts  briefly.  Add  stock.  Cover  pan  and  cook-  over  low  heat  for  3 
minutes. 

If  desired,  add  one  or  more  of  the  following  while  cooking:  sliced  mushrooms, 
onions,  scallions  and  green  peppers,  diced  celery;  shredded  carrots,  radishes  and 
turnips;  soy  grits.  Flavor  with  fresh  or  dried  herbs,  nutritional  yeast. 

STEAMED  SPROUTS 
Steam  sprouts  briefly  in  stock. 

—  New  Morning 
Columbus,  Mo. 
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Advice  to  Dopers 


In  the  many  months  that  I  have 
written  this  column,  I  have  expressed 
disagreement  with  the  tactical  utility 
of  the  radical  line  several  times.  My  ar 
gument,  in  a  nutshell,  has  been  “you 
can’t  stop  a  charging  dinosaur  with  a 
BB  gun;  i  though  you  might  manage  to 
provoke  an  attack.”  On  the  other 
hand,  to  continue  Paul  Ehrlich’s  analo¬ 
gy,  you  can’t  stop  a  dinosaur  by  whis¬ 
pering  in  his  ear,  either. 

And  our  dinosaur  is  not  waiting  to 
be  provoked.  The  blind  rampage  of 
the  American  capital  machine,  left  to 
its  present  course,  will  literally  kill 
most  of  us;  by  pollution,  destruction 
of  the  ecosystem,  warfare  and  the  var¬ 
ious  evils  of  socialization  in  a  culture 
devoid  of  respect  or  appreciation  for 
life,  freedom,  or  genuine  human  devel¬ 
opment.  We  cannot  wait  for  better 
times,  hiding  out  in  communes  or  on 
the  street.  The  meager  chances  remain¬ 
ing,  not  only  for  the  hopes  of  a  garden 
earth,  but  for  survival  itself,  swindle 
with  each  passing  year.  In  a  decade,  or 
two,  or  three  the  destiny  of  our  planet 
and  the  living  forms  it  has  up  to  now 
supported  will  probably  be  irreversibly 
decided. 


What  can  we  do?  I  have  seen  a  lot 
of  “political  action”  which  really  takes 
the  form  of  mild  recreation,  ego  mas¬ 
turbating  and  naive  gestures.  Many  of 
our  self-styled  radicals  talk  about  re¬ 
pression  on  the  one  hand,  and  behave 
with  a  paradoxical  faith  in  their  “righ¬ 
ts”  to  free  speech  and  demonstration 
on  the  other;  seldom  suspecting  that 
the  “out  front”  radical  possesses  such 
rights  in  today’s  America  only  so  long? 
as  he  is  ineffectual.  Effective  radicals, 
those  whose  BB  gun  stings  the  Mon¬ 
ster’s  hide,  can  be  harassed,  silenced. 


murdered,  exiled:  Cleaver,  Sinclair, 
Lee  Otis,  Carl. 

I  think  Nixon  came  out  ahead  on 
the  Mayday  gesture.  Whatever  redun¬ 
dant  good  that  comes  from  the  antics 
of  Hoffman  or  Rubin  is  outweighed 
by  the  fuel  they  provide  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Inquirers  and  Houston  Tribunes 
of  America,  who  bombard  the  walking 
dead  of  middle  America  with  the  im¬ 
age  of  Charles  Manson  and  the  spectre 
of  the  malevolent,  drug  addicted  hip¬ 
pie  parasite.  Who  cares  what  the  walk¬ 
ing  dead  think,  you  ask?  Well,  they 
vastly  outnumber  us,  and  they  vote. 
Many  of  them  have  money  and  power, 
and  some  of  them  are  under  25. 

Power  to  the  people,  you  sayf  The 
depression  generation  are  people.  The 
shitkickers  and  hardhats  and  Birchers 
and  Babbitts  are  people,  ir  fact,  com¬ 
prise  the  bulk  of  the  r  They 

have  been  crippled  and  hv  the 

Monster,  addicted  to  a  Uv  tic  con¬ 
sumerism  force-fed  via  t  tube,  al¬ 
ienated  from  the  sensual  ,  issibilities 
of  their  own  bodies  by  a  >-ei  jus  and 
shallow  version  of  a  religious  tradition 
symbolized  by  an  instrument  of  death 
by  torture,  flogged  by  fears  of  failure 
or  ostracism  into  substituting  roles 
and  postures  for  self  expression,  hol¬ 
low,  frustrated,  jealous. 

And  what  about  the  Beautiful  Peo¬ 
ple,  the  hippies,  yippies,  streeties,  grou¬ 
pies.  We  claim  to  be  different,  as  thou¬ 
gh  a  whiff  of  pot  and  a  string  of  beads 
can  erase  a  lifetime  of  exposure  to  the 
neurotic  distortions  in  Amerikan  life. 
The  beads  and  bells  are  not  just  a  uni¬ 
form,  but  a  totem:  a  medicine  bag  to 
ward  off  the  evil  “i”  and  to  set  us  ap¬ 
art  from  those  inferior  groups,  like 
shitkickers  and  hardhats;  giving  us  a 
feeling  of  collective  identity,  and  super¬ 
iority. 


Lest  I  seem  too  harsh,  I  will  admit 
that  the  freaks  have  come  a  long  way 
in  certain  areas.  We  have  substituted 
discriminatory,  “cultural”  biases  for 
the  nondiscriminatory  racial  or  religio¬ 
us  biases  of  the  previous  generation. 
We  have  learned ,  to  some  extent,  the 
value  of  leisure  and  sensual  pleasure;  to 
realize  that  life  is  for  living,  not  compe¬ 
ting  for  status  or  power.  We  are  learn¬ 
ing  to  seek  the  intrinsic  values  in  poss¬ 
essions  rather  than  the  purely  symbolic 
ones,  satisfying  real  needs  rather  than 
needs  invented  by  Madison  Avenue. 
And  there  are  other  genuine  virtues  a- 
mong  the  new  people. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  throwing 
away  many  of  the  good  features  of  the 
old  culture.  Too  many  freaks  are 
thieves  and  shoplifters,  excusing  their 
self  indulgence  at  the  expense  of  oth¬ 
ers  by  insisting  that  stores  and  rich 
people  are  the  Enemy  anyway.  I  am 
not  the  Enemy  and  I  am  certainly  not 
rich,  but  I  have  been  ripped  off  several 
times  by  freaks  I  trusted  and  tried  to 
help,  and  was  finally  forced  to  give  up 
offering  my  home  as  a  crash  pad  or  a 
place  for  a  wandering  freak  to  take  a 
shower  and  have  a  meal.  It  is  also  sad 
to  see  the  loss  of  any  vestige  of  mystery 
or  feeling  of  “specialness”  associated 
with  the  sexual  activities  of  jaded 
young  people  who  ball  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  boredom,  and  even  contempt. 

The  sexual  revolution  is  a  triumph 
of  major  proportions.  But  there  is 
a  difference  between  overcoming  neur¬ 
otic  inhibitions,  and  blowing  off  the 
selectivity,  emotional  overtones,  and 
mutual  caring  that  provide  the  bulk  of 
the  emotional  impact  of  sex.  Manners, 
contrary  to  prevalent  opinion,  are  not 
an  anachronism  from  an  age  of  hypo¬ 
critical  gestures,  but  a  vehicle  for  ex¬ 
pressing  respect.  I  object  to  the  idea 


that  I  should  leap  from  a  car  and  walk 
around  to  open  a  door  for  a  perfectly 
able  bodied  female,  as  do  most  clear- 
thinking  women  today;  but  I  still  feel 
that  one  should  try  to  keep  his  commit¬ 
ments,  be  on  time  when  others  are 
waiting  and  wipe  his  feet  at  the  door. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  worst 
of  all  possible  outcomes  for  America’s 
youth  would  be  that  they  tum  out  to 
be  more  or  less  like  their  parents.  We 
are  certainly  being  like  them  when  we 
rush  to  embrace  a  sense  of  collective 
identity,  standing  in  condescending 
judgement  of  others  whom  we  also 
identify  collectively:  shitkickers,  hard¬ 
hats.  It  is  not  the  condescension  that 
bothers  me  so  much  as  the  simplifica¬ 
tions:  viewing  people  as  belonging  to 
one  label  or  another,  when  we,  of  all 
people,  should  realize  that  everybody 
is  unique;  everybody  has  a  right  to  his 
own  style. 

If  I  had  only  one  wish,  it  would  be 
for  everybody  to  realize  that  we  are  all 
really  on  the  same  side.  The  policeman 
who  hates  your  guts  imagines  that  he 
stands  for  freedom,  honor  and  beauty. 
The  most  rabid  Bircher,  in  his  own 
mind,  is  fighting  against  the  spectre  of 
a  totalitarian  state.  The  greediest  in¬ 
dustrialist  or  developer  is  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  his  function  serves  the  high¬ 
est  good  of  the  greatest  number.  Such 
people  see  whatever  slice  of  reality 
they  have  been  taught,  to  the  limit  of 
an  admittedly  meager  comprehension, 
and  very  few  of  them  are  so  bitter  and 
shrunken  by  the  hollowness  of  their 
lives  that  they  are  beyond  all  hope  of 
eventual  awareness.  It  is  all  a  matter 
of  approach,  diplomacy,  tact. 

Gentle,  positive  persuasion  has  bro¬ 
ught  my  lifelong  conservative  Republi- 

cont.  on  next  page 
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can  parents  to  the  point  of  recently 
sampling  some  grass  and  to  reading 
Space  City!  with  respect.  I  love  to  en¬ 
gage  policemen  in  conversations,  ask 
them  leading  questions,  establish  some 
kind  of  common  ground  and  leave 
them  with  something  to  think  about.  I 
have  found  that  construction  workers 
and  small  town  good  oF  boys  share  a 
fascination  for  marijuana,  and  the  good 
times  and  easy  pussy  they  have  heard 
is  characteristic  of  our  life  style. 

Perhaps  the  single  greatest  source  of 
the  resentment  and  alienation  with  the 
alternate  society  among  the  opposi¬ 
tion  is  our  snobbishness.  They  feel, 
and  with  good  cause,  too  old,  too 
square,  too  late.  Who  wants  to  have 
his  face  rubbed  in  the  fact  that  he  has 
wasted  his  life  on  an  illusion  and  there 
is  no  turning  back? 

So  the  middle  American  condemns 
our  immorality  while  supporting  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollar  pornography  industry;  con¬ 
demns  our  drug  taking  while  consum¬ 
ing  countless  tons  of  liquor,  tobacco, 
amphetamines  and  other  poisons,  con¬ 
demns  our  wasted  lives  while  working 
his  own  away  in  a  quest  for  plastic 
toys  and  celophane-wrapped  dreams; 
and  contents  himself  by  experiencing 
our  trip  vicariously  through  the  dis¬ 
torted  and  fantasy  feeding  pulp  maga¬ 
zines  whigh  pour  an  endless  stream  of 
sex-not-hiDDie  stories  (“I  was  raped 
by  nineteen  pot-crazed  hippie  chicks”) 
into  the  magazine  racks  of  America. 

I  contend  that  it  is  never  too  late  to 
begin  to  learn  that  life  is  short,  and  pre¬ 
cious;  that  pleasure  is  not  in  what  you 
have,  but  in  how  you  appreciate  it; 
that  sex  is  good  clean  fun;  that  we  all 
lose  if  the  entire  earth  becomes  a  poi¬ 
sonous  waste.  Our  credo  is  good.  The 
truth  is  on  our  side.  We  must  become 
better .  missionaries,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  blinded  ones,  but  in  self 
defense. 

Better  does  not  always  simply  mean 
louder,  however.  We  must  convince, 
beguile,  seduce,  awaken  the  sleepers. 


Radicals  whose  idea  of  bringing  the 
message  to  the  public  is  to  scream  ob¬ 
scenities  at  them,  call  them  names,  up¬ 
set  them  without  making  them  think 
are  kidding  themselves:  such  tactics 
only  corroborate  the  image  of  our  cul¬ 
ture  that  the  Police  Gazette  sells. 

I  will  long  remember  one  Chicano 
radical,  a  warm-up  speaker  in  the  Hoff¬ 
man  rally  a  year  ago,  who  kept  shrilly 
shouting  to  an  audience  of  sympathe¬ 
tic  Anglos,  mostly  as  radical  as  he  was- 
that  Chicanos  were  sick  and  tired  of 
whites,  did  not  want  their  help,  would 
run  their  own  programs,  etc.  etc.  I  fa¬ 
vor  Brown  Power,  but  by  the  time  this 
individual  was  finished  with  his  point¬ 
less  and  misdirected  attack,  I  felt  more 
than  ready  to  blow  off  my  concern 
with  his  cause,  his  programs,  and  his 
existence.  The  crowd,  of  course,  punc¬ 
tuated  his  diatribe  politely  with  ap¬ 
plause  and  cries  of  “right  on!”,  but  I 
had  the  feeling  that  it  was  a  little  for¬ 
ced,  and  that  the  speaker  might  have 
chosen  a  more  productive  way  to  en¬ 
hance  his  cause. 

I  believe  that  angry  outbursts  and 
violent  tactics  are  symptomatic  of  a 
loss  of  faith:  when  you  no  longer  hope 
to  win  over  the  opposition  you  can  at 
least  vent  your  frustrations  on  them, 
frighten  them  or  show  your  contempt 
for  their  blindness  and  mediocrity.  Su¬ 
ch  tactics  may  be  emotionally  satisfy¬ 
ing  in  the  short  run,  but  in  the  long  run 
it  will  lose  the  war.  Our  BB  guns  can¬ 
not  kill  the  monster,  we  must  dangle  a 
carrot  before  his  nose,  steer  him  aside 
until  we  can  starve  him  into  submis¬ 
sion  with  boycotts,  co-ops,  consumer 
power:  the  real  power  of  the  people 
in  this  system.  To  do  it,  we  need  help: 
all  we  can  get. 

I  have  complained  before  that  Space 
City!  lacked  a  broad  base  of  appeal. 
To  the  typical  hip  reader,  it  is  very  sat¬ 
isfying  truth:  a  constant  confirmation 
of  what  he  already  believes.  To  the 
typical  Houstonian,  it  is  inflamatory 
Communistic  propaganda  -  or  oversta¬ 


ted  and  distorted  alarmism,  to  be  view¬ 
ed  with  anything  from  amusement  to 
horror.  Since  I  am  in  the  former  cate¬ 
gory,  I  can  understand  why  the  Space 
City!  staff  would  rather  print  the  un¬ 
varnished  (well,  maybe  varnished  just 
a  little)  truth  than  a  more  watered- 
down,  understated  and  broadly  influ¬ 
ential  type  of  paper. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  Space  City! 
that  the  public  at  large  has  been  lied  to 
so  long  that  the  simple  truth  resemb¬ 
les  a  menace  from  Moscow.  Still,  those 
people  have  got  to  be  reeducated  or 
they  will  take  us  with  them  when 
they  go.  If  the  mountain  will  not  come 
to  Mohammed,  the  message  must  be 
carried  to  the  mountain,  and  in  a  form 
they  can  digest.  I  am  very  encouraged 
by  the  new  SC  format,  and  I  hope 
that  even  more  restraint  and  under¬ 
statement  will  be  shown  in  the  future. 
After  all,  when  you  have  something 
to  say,  people  will  listen  at  least  as  at¬ 
tentively  to  a  whisper  as  to  a  shout. 

In  a  few  days  I  will  be  leaving  Hous¬ 
ton  after  seven  years  here.  I  came  here 
to  go  to  college;  a  Goldwater-only- 
more-so  Republican  who  regarded  rock 
and  roll  as  annoying  noise,  a  teetotaler 
who  spumed  even  beer  as  a  “crutch”, 
a  virgin  who  held  out  for  22  preposter¬ 
ous  years.  Then,  in  the  space  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  week  in  May  of  1968,  the  teetotaler 
dropped  mescaline  and  heard  good 
rock  for  the  first  time,  got  stoned  and 
made  love  for  the  first  time,  graduated 
from  Rice  and  became  independent 
for  the  first  time,  and  generally  went 
ape. 

I  went  to  Los  Angles  to  study  LSD 
with  Richard  Pine,  took  a  seminar  at 
Esalen,  moved  to  Haight-Ashbury,  ap¬ 
plied  at  Berkeley,  was  turned  down 
and  came  back  to  Houston  to  take  a  Ph 
D  in  psychology.  No  such  luck.  After 
a  summer  in  New  York,  climaxed  by 
the  Woodstock  experience,  I  began  to 
become  increasingly  radical,  was  soon 
persona  non  grata  at  UH,  and  “flunked 
out.” 


I  got  involved  with  OCHS,  JBRL, 
and  even  found  myself  visiting  the  po¬ 
lice  station  to  discover  a  way  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  lethal  gas  into  the  ventilation 
system  undetected.  (Found  a  way, 
too.)  But  this,  too,  was  only  a  phase, 
I  have  sampled  both  extremes  and  find 
them  disturbingly  similar. 

I  am  far  frorty  optimistic  about  the 
future,  but  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope 
at  all,  it  lies,  I  feel,  in  spreading  the 
word  where  people  are  ready  to  hear: 
in  jails,  in  colleges,  in  the  Stampede 
Ballroom,  in  River  Oaks,  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  anywhere  a  human  mind  is  up 
for  grabs.  I  have  been  offered  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  rehabilitation  therapy 
with  Vietnam  veterans  who  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  “drug  abusers”:  former  true 
believers  who  have  begun  to  discover 
the  gaps  in  the  American  Myth  in  the 
face  of  the  brutality  and  fear  that  is 
the  essence  of  war,  and  who  sought  es¬ 
cape  and  peace  in  marijuana  and  pills. 

To  the  Army,  they  are  sick,  in  need 
of  reprogramming  prior  to  return  to 
civilian  life.  1  plan  to  tell  them  that  it 
is  the  Army  that  is  sick,  and  their  numb¬ 
ness  and  disillusionment  is  a  healthy 
reaction  to  the  realities  they  have  been 
forced  to  confront,  and  that  it  is  Amer¬ 
ican  society  that  needs  reprogramming. 

I  expect  to  find  them  ready  to  hear  ... 

I  have  enjoyed  this  column,  and  I 
hope  I  am  not  the  only  one.  Although 
I  plan  to  correspond  with  Space  City! 
from  wherever  I  am,  I  fear  that  Advice 
to  Dopers,  as  such,  has  outlasted  its 
purpose.  To  those  that  I  have  chided, 
especially  the  brave  and  noble  men  and 
women  who  publish  this  newspaper,  I 
can  only  say  that  my  words  were  bom 
of  love.  We  are  joined  beyond  all  dif¬ 
ferences,  conspirators  for  Life  itself. 
We  stand  at  the  brink  of  catastrophe, 
but  also  on  the  threshold  of  a  dream. 
To  realize  that  dream  will  take  every¬ 
thing  we  have,  and  are,  and  hope  to  be; 
but  it  is  still  possible.  All  you  need  is 
love. 

—  Brian  Grant 
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Dearest  Space  City  Peoples, 

I  think  that  one,  if  not  two  or  three 
of  you  guys,  ought  to  get  your  shit  to¬ 
gether  and  write  an  article. 

“What  about?”  you  ask  yourselves, 
as  well  as  one  another. 

I’m  sure  all  of  you  who  aren’t 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  vehicle  of 
your  own,  or  an  awfully  good  buddy 
who’ll  take  you  wherever  you  wish  to 
be  the  moment  you  wish  it,  know 
what  a  fuckin’  hassle  it  is  to  get  from 
one  side  of  the  “big  H”  to  the  other 
by  means  of  hitching.  I  mean,  if  you 
don  7  get  run  over  by  some  little  old 
lady  in  her  Cad  (who  just  happens  to 
have  a  dislike  for  long-haired  dudes 
and  hippie-looking  chicks)  and  you 
don  7  get  swooshed  away  by  the  “No- 
Doz”  freak,  Dirty  Dan  the  Diesel 
Truck  Driver  as  he  goes  truckin’  right 
on  by  ...  .  Well  you’re  doin’  good  for 
right  now  anyway. 

But  what  about  that  paper  of  stuff 
you  just  copped  and  don’t  forget  ‘bout 
that  gram  of  hash  and  those  two  lids 
that  are  stashed  away  somewhere  on 
your  person.  Then  you  look  down  the 
way  and  who  should  be  boogyin’  right 
at  ya?  Right!  PARANOIA  out  the  ass! 
But,  lucky  for  you,  he’s  only  gettin’ 
off  at  the  exit  to  bust  the  dude  who 
didn’  yield  at  the  yield  sign  where  he 
was  supposed  to  yield.  “Hey,  man, 
you  can  breathe  rtdw,  or  can  ya?” 

It’s  been  45  minutes  and  no  ride.  I 
mean  you’d  think  a  fellow  freak  would 
have  pity  on  his  brother  or  sister,  not 
to  mention  maybe  saving  him  or  her 
from  the  throat-slitting  right  wing 
Right?  6 

I  know  I've  stood  many  a  long 
minute  on  that  monster,  holding^ston¬ 
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ed  and  paranoid  as  shit,  while  my 
brothers  and  sisters  boogied  right  on 
by.  I  had  no  grudges  though,  I  just 
think  to  myself  “Maybe  they’re  even 
more  loaded  than  me  and  they  just 
thought  I  was  an  hallucination  or 
sumpin’.”  (Sure) 

Well,  maybe  it  wouldn’t  be  such  a 
bad  idea  if  we  all  started  checkin’ 
our  hallucinations  out.  It  may  keep  a 
lot  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  alive 
and  out  of  jail  and  besides  you  might, 
just  maybe,  get  turned  on  to  some  of 
that  “killer  weed.”  Dig  it. 

Keep  on  truckin’ 

Cathy  McShan 
Houston 


Beat  Goes  On 


Space  City, 

I’ve  had  it  with  bein’  hassled  by 
the  pigs.  Every  time  I  get  to  Texas 
somethin’  wierd  happens  and  I  get 
arrested  for  some  bullshit  charge.  I  al¬ 
ways  get  to  pay  some  kinda  fine  and 
tour  the  pig  pen  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
Five  or  six  times  now.  Last  week  for 
hitchhikin’.  Ten  dollars.  I’ve  never 
been  told  my  rights  —  for  that  matter 
never  even  been  told  I  was  under 
arrest.  Just  “get  inna  car!” 

But,  for  sanity’s  sake,  I  keep  sayin’ 
to  myself  —  keep  it  up  pigs.  The  more 
you  do  it,  the  more  radical  I  get.  Until 
the  first  couple  of  times  I  got  arrested 
I  was  really  just  a  peaceful  dude. 
They’ve  made  me  angry.  Someday 
I’m  going  to  kill  one  of  those  fuckers. 
They  are  evil,  and  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  I’ll  have  to  take  some  action. 

Killing  is  still  a  little  too  strong  for 
me,  really.  I’d  just  like  to  let  them 
know  that  they’ve  made  me  this  way. 
Along  with  a  lot  of  my  brothers  and 
sisters. 

One  more  thing.  Dear  pig:  FUCK 
YOU. 

John 

Houston 


Reply  to  Diane 


Hey  Space  City, 

On  the  letter  from  Diane  in  the 
June  15,  she  asked  for  comments  on 
her  letter.  She  said  that  at  the  concerts 
we  brothers  should  help  each  other  if 
the  pigs  give  us  trouble.  If  you  try  to 
outnumber  them  they  will  close  the 
place  down  and  we  won’t  have  any 
concerts.  That  guy  at  the  Quicksilver 
concert  didn’t  get  the  shit  beat  out  of 
him,  he  was  just  thrown  out.  The  pigs 
shouldn’t  do  it,  but  if  you  want  a 
change  you  have  to  use  your  voice  or 
the  voice  of  the  people  who  stick  to¬ 
gether.  If  you  want  peace,  use  peace¬ 
ful  ways.  Don’t  use  force.  I  don’t 
think  society  is  out  to  put  us  in  our 
graves,  at  least  not  all  of  it. 

Commentor, 

G.  Wolfman 

P.S.  You  can’t  start  living  peace  and 
love  when  you  are  doing  just  the 
opposite,  fighting. 
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by  Jim  Shannon 

Detroit,  Michigan,  the  Motor  City, 
harbors  the  bulk  of  popular  soul  mu¬ 
sic  (The  Motown  Sound,  etc.).  This 
fact,  in  addition  to  the  significant,  if 
bizarre,  role  the  city  has  played  in  the 
development  of  rock  in  the  past  few 
years  leads  many  to  consider  it  one  of 
the  music  capitals  of  the  nation. 

An  aura  that  in  the  past  produced 
groups  like  Mitch  Ryder  and  the  Det¬ 
roit  Wheels  and  Terry  Knight  and  the 
Pack  later  progressed  to  bands  like  the 
Amboy  Dukes,  Grand  Funk  Railroad, 
the  kick-out-the-jams-motherfucker  M- 
C5,  the  Stooges  (Iggy  Stooge  slashing 
his  chest  open  on  stage  with  a  broken 
coke  bottle),  Brownsville  Station  and 
many  others  too  weird,  numerous,  and 
forgetable  to  mention. 

The  scene  functioned  totally  inde¬ 
pendent  of  what  was  happening  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts;  the  thing  for  De¬ 
troit  was  in  Detroit,  not  in  California 
or  New  York.  The  emphasis  was  on 
rock  --  hard,  loud,  and  outrageous. 

Out  of  all  this  riff-raff  and  uproar 
comes  Alice  Cooper.  A  five  man  rock 
group  with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  poun¬ 
ding  music  and  outrageous  theatrics, 
the  group  has  acquired  notoriety  over 
the  past  few  years,  initially  as  hangers- 
on  to  the  Frank  Zappa  school  of  the 
bizarre,  and  lately,  as  performers  in 
their  own  rite.  Appearing  onstage  in 
near  drag,  they  shock, enthrall,  disgust, 
entertain,  anger,  amuse  and  affect  the 
people  for  whom  they  play. 

The  title  character  of  the  act  is  a  22 
year  old  minister’s  son  who  has  legally 
adopted  the  name  of  Alice  Cooper  and 
is  fond  of  strutting  around  the  stage  car 
essing  a  ten-foot  boa  constrictor  (live), 
attacking  sound  equipment  with  a  ham¬ 
mer,  doing  a  few  numbers  in  a  straight 
jacket  and  other  similar  diverse  activi¬ 
ties.  His  tight  black  body  stocking  is 
complemented  by  a  ton  of  garish  eye 
makeup,  set  off  by  a  flash  of  jewelry, 
curls,  scarves  and  fringe.  Kind  of  like 
what  Jagger  would  get  into  if  he  was 
really  weird.  His  attitude  towards  the 
music  is  simple  and  direct  -  “  ...  the 
basic  idea  of  rock  is  sex.” 

The  other  four  bandsmen  play  the 
instruments,  and  participate  in  the 
make-believe.  Costume  for  them  is 
usually  gold  lame  jumpsuits,  and  bet¬ 
ween  hitting  licks  and  making  noise, 
they  sometimes  don  gas  masks  and  soak 
Alice  with  a  fire  extinguisher,  as  the 
stage  fills  with  smoke.  Weird!  Any¬ 
way,  for  the  sake  of  the  teenage  fans, 
they  are; 

Michael  Bruce  -  Guitar  and  key¬ 
board 

Glen  Buxton  -  Lead  guitar 

Dennis  Dunaway  -  Bass 

Neal  Smith  -  Percussion 

The  group  was  in  town  a  few  weeks 
ago,  playing  second  bill  to  John  Mayall, 
who  seemed  to  have  a  hard  time  follow¬ 
ing  their  act.  They  are  currently  the 
subject  of  many  articles  and  conversa¬ 
tions,  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that 
their  current  album  and  single  are  both 
doing  well  nationally,  and  has  thrust 


Alice  Cooper 


their  surreal  antics  out  before  the  “pu¬ 
blic  eye.”  Houston  is  usually  at  least 
several  months  behind  what’s  going  on, 
so  by  the  time  Alice  Cooper  finally 
made  it  to  town,  there  were  some  peo¬ 
ple  who  wanted  to  see  them,  myself 
included.  So  I  hopped  in  a  car  with  my 
friend  from  the  record  company  and 
we  drove  out  to  meet  Alice  and  the 
boys.  Excerpts  from  the  ensuing  back¬ 
seat  interview  follow.  (We  were  taking 
Alice  to  his  hotel.) 

Jim:  No  other  groups  in  the  country 
seem  to  equal  the  outrageous  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Detroit  groups.  Groups  like 
the  Amboy  Dukes ... 

Alice;  ...  yea,  and  the  Stooges,  they 
just  come  off  with  some  of  the  most 
incredible  things,  and  1  dig  it.  I  think 
it’s  just  great.  People  should  go  there 
(to  concerts)  to  be  affected  by  rock,  to 
get  their  adrenalin  up.  We  all  carry 
this  one  certain  thing  that  sort  of  holds 


all  together,  is  that  we’re  always  ex¬ 
ceptionally  loud  and  that  parents  real¬ 
ly  hate  us,  especially  us  and  the  Stoog¬ 
es.  We’ve  always  had  this  reputation 
with  parents  where  they  hate  us,  and 
really  can’t  stand  the  thought  of  their 
children  wanting  to  be  like  us,  which 
is  great.  We’re  parent  killers.  My  par¬ 
ents  hated  the  Rolling  Stones  so  much 
when  they  saw  them,  that’s  why  I  im¬ 
mediately  (iked  them. 

Jim:  From  the  time  you  got  the  group 
together,  did  you  have  a  concept  of 
what  you  wanted  to  do,  or  did  it  just 
sorta  develop  as  you  went  along ? 

Alice:  It  developed.  We  always  had  a 
theatrical  background,  we  had  worked 
in  plays  before.  We  were  in  Bye-Bye 
Birdie.  We  played  the  Birdies,  the  black 
leather  jackets  and  the  whole  thing. 
We  always  did  sort  of  theatrical  things. 
Then  we  got  very  much  into  high  ener¬ 
gy  music.  First  we  started  playing  a  lot 


of  Yardbirds  songs,  really  high  energy 
feedback  music.  From  there  we  start¬ 
ed  writing  our  own,  and  developed  in¬ 
to  this,  where  we’re  doing  extremely 
theatrical  things,  just  to  get  reactions 
out  of  an  audience  and  at  the  same 
time  play  valid  music  for  them.  We 
were  at  a  point  where  we  were  notor¬ 
ious  for  what  we  were  doing  onstage, 
but  our  music  was  sort  of  ho-hum,  and 
they  were  sort  of  not  caring.  Now  it’s 
to  the  point  where  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  never  seen  us  or  heard  of  us  have 
heard  the  record,  and  they  liked  the 
music  just  for  its  own  musical  value. 
That  was  impressive  to  us,  because  fin¬ 
ally  we  scored  on  a  musical  level. 

Jim:  What  about  all  the  hype  and  the 
rap  about  the  "New  Rock,"  the  mello¬ 
wing  of  rock? 

Alice:  Well,  it’s  there,  but  it’s  not  real- 
y  true.  The  problem  is  they  aren’t  tal¬ 
king  about  rock,  they’re  talking  about 
a  derivative  of  rock.  James  Taylor  is 
not  rock,  Elton  John  is  not  rock  (some 
of  his  stuff  is),  Leon  Russell  is  not 
rock,  all  of  these  people  aren’t  rock 
musicians  ...  Chuck  Berry  is  a  rock 
musician,  the  Rolling  Stones  are  rock 
musicians,  I  think  we’re  rock  musicians. 
The  whole  rock  scene,  if  you  want  to 
call  it  that,  took  on  a  very  romantic  sen¬ 
se,  and  got  into  a  very  mellow,  lovey- 
duvey  type  of  thing,  which  bores  the 
hell  out  of  me.  I’d  rather  hear  an  amp¬ 
lifier  on  ten,  blasting  my  head  off. 

Jim:  Did  you  ever  get  involved  in  the 
political  scene  up  in  Detroit  back  when 
John  Sinclair  and  the  MC5  were  toget¬ 
her? 

Alice:  Just  living  there  you  were  invol¬ 
ved  in  it,  but  we  never  got  our  fingers 
into  it,  because  we  are  political  just  at 
face  value.  Without  even  saying  any¬ 
thing,  we’re  political.  Just  us  being 
there  is  political.  One  of  the  main 
things  is  that  it’s  more  political  to  have 
a  fourteen  year  old  kid  come  to  your 
concert  and  go  home  wearing  eye-make- 
up,  and  the  kid’s  father  happens  to  be 
a  policeman.  That’s  going  to  hurt  wor¬ 
se  than  if  you  hit  him  in  the  head  with 
a  rock;  that’s  going  to  hurt  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  if  the  kid  comes  home 
wearing  eye-makeup  and  says  “I  want 
to  be  just  like  Alice  Cooper”  then  the 
father’s  going  to  be  fuckin’  worried. 

That’s  why  we’re  considered  parent 
killers.  We  get  letters  all  the  time  like 
“My  mom  won’t  let  me  listen  to  your 
albums,  and  I  can’t  hang  your  posters 
up  on  my  wall.  I  have  to  sneak  over  to 
my  friends  house  and  listen  to  your 
albums,  and  if  they  ever  found  out  I 
went  to  one  of  your  concerts,  they’d 
cut  my  clitoris  off.” 

Jim:  Hmmmmmmmmmm . 

Alice:  I  think  we’re  the  most  gimmicky 
band  in  the  world. 

Jim:  Hmmmmmmmmm . 

Alice:  It’s  nice  to  know  that  people 
are  still  corrupt,  perverted  and  sick. 

Jim:  Hmm. 
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WANTED:  Grass.  Houston  is  dry! 

Please  help. 

For  sale:  800  (count  'em,  800)  45  rpm 
records,  1958-1963.  Most  like  Shana- 
na  does.  $150  cash.  Call  682-5403  at 
6  am. 

Milon  Forbes  call  Jeff,  MO  8-1573. 

Im  portant. 

For  sale:  1965  VW,  blue,  new  tires  and 
brakes,  runs  good.  $495.  Call  664-297 1. 

I  can  take  3  riders  to  the  Celebration  of 
Life.  Drop  by  1824V2  W.  Main,  No.  1, 
Allen. 

For  sale:  Olds  F-85,  ’66  two-tone,  rad¬ 
io,  heat,  standard;  runs  good.  $595. 
524-4181. 
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A  place  to  live  for  intelligent  woman  over 
21.  Share  delapidated  house  on  acre  of  land. 
Centrally  located.  Have  your  own  room. 
Positively  must  like  animals.  864-5997. 

For  sale:  Movie  Camera:  Argus  Show- 
master  820  Super  8  zoom  lens  with  tri¬ 
pod.  $80.  _Uk±_N_ew._Ca  1 1  WA  6-2489 
or  come  to  116  Sidney.  Ask  for  Alfonso. 

Wanted:  a  flute.  Call  Amazon,  528- 
6686  after  5  pm. 

Needed:  Ride  to  Colorado  around 
July  1st.  Also  ride  to  Celebration  of 
Life.  Help  with  gas.  Call  Bruce  at 
497-1761. 

For  sale:  1967  Chevy  van  equipped  as 
camper.  PA  3-1376.  Best  offer. 

SPACE  CITY! - 


WANTED:  Spring  1969  edition  of  Whole 
Earth  Catalogue.  Call  Bill,  668-4536. 

Montrose:  Fine  old  two  bedroom  house 
needs  a  3rd  and  possibly  4th  person  to 
help  keep  the  landlord  from  the  door. 
Prefer  women  —  freaks  —  any  pets  welcome. 
748-6600  Ext.  1207  before  5:00  — Jane 

Lost  in  Montrose  area:  Female  black 
cockapoo,  $25  reward.  7218  Eden. 

Roommate  wanted  to  share  3  bdrm. 
apt  near  Gulfgate.  Call  Eba  Baker  at 
523-9608  or  523-0403. 

Roommate  wanted  for  summer,  male 
or  female,  $40,  separate  bdrms.  5114 
Browncroft  near  Palm  Center.  Call 
Mike  or  Keith.  644-0880. 


Kuston  Amp  &  Guitar,  Fender  Bassman 
cabinet.  Vox  Jaguar,  Vox  Bass,  Shure  mike 
&  mixer.  528-0761.  After  5:30  til  1  am. 

Free  kittens.  Folks,  they’re  weaned  and 
box-trained  and  cuter  than  hell.  If  you  like 
kittens,  you’ll  love  these.  Male  and  two  fe¬ 
males  available.  Come  by  5405  La  Branch 
TODAY. 

Get  paid  by  the  hour  for  rapping  on  the 
phone,  at  your  place,  no  hair  hassles.  Three 
hours  a  day  (evening).  523-7429. 

WANTED:  Girl  between  18  &  24  needed 
for  cashier.  Apply  in  person.  307  Main  St. 

WANTED:  Someone  who  can  set  to  music 
"bubblegum  rock”  &  plain  rock  lyrics, 
would  do  myself  but  can’t  read  music.  Call 
Glen,  667-6430. 
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Album  Reviews 


by  Jim  Shannon 

Flying  Burritn  Brothers,  Flying  Bur- 
rito  Brothers  (A&M  SP  4295) 

"A  few  road  songs,  some  hard- 
picking  knee  slappers,  and  feelings 
that  used  to  make  me  get  up  and 
get  another  pitcher  of  beer  .  .  .  .  " 
-  Billy  James 

This  little  quote  from  the  liner 
notes  describes  this  record  so  well  that 
any  summation  I  could  offer  would  be 
merely  a  paraphrase. 

The  Burritos  have  come  out  with 
another  album,  10  new  songs  in  their 
familiar  country -bluegrass  vein,  accent¬ 
ed  by  the  skillful  pedal  steel  guitar 
work  of  “Sneaky”  Pete  Kleinow,  one 
of  the  country’s  finest.  Bassist  Chris 
Hillman  and  drummer  Gene  Clark 
(both  are  former  Byrds)  are  rythm 
section  mainstays,  along  with  guitar¬ 
ist  Rick  Roberts. 

All  but  two  of  the  songs  are  origin¬ 
als,  with  Merle  Haggard  and  Bob  Dylan 
being  the  two  contributors.  Roberts 
and  Hillman  are  responsible  for  the 
rest  (with  the  exception  of  a  Gene 
Clark  love  song). 

Don’t  expect  any  orgasms  from  the 
Burrito  Brothers,  just  good  down- 
home  music.  Pleasant  listening  at  any 
rate. 


*  *  * 

Pepper's  Pow Wow,  Jim  Pepper 
(Embryo  SD  731) 

This  is  by  far  the  best  album  to 
come  out  of  the  current  Indian  revival 
the  music  industry  has  been  experien¬ 
cing  for  the  past  few  months.  Album 
after  album  with  Indian  themes  and/or 
artists,  some  with  true  reflection  of 
native  American  culture,  others  mere¬ 
ly  Indian  Cowsills. 

Jim  Pepper  gained  a  formidable 
reputation  as  a  jazz  saxaphonist  over 
the  past  few  years,  and  the  material  on 
the  album  is  heavily  jazz-influenced. 
Guitarist  Larry  Coryell  really  adds 
another  dimension  to  the  music,  and 
between  Pepper’s  sax  and  his  axe  they 
get  off  some  mean  licks. 

Although  Pepper  is  just  now  getting 
the  recognition  he  deserves,  a  song  of 
his  climbed  high  into  the  national 
charts  some  months  ago  recorded  by 
another  group,  entitled  “Wichitai-to”. 
The  song  was  based  on  an  Indian 
peyote  chant,  and  you  have  probably 
heard  it  twenty  times  if  you  drive 
around  in  your  car  listening  to  KILT. 
Pick  up  on  the  album  to  hear  it  the 
way  it  is  supposed  to  sound.  You’ll 
also  receive  (as  an  extra  added  bonus) 
some  good  music. 

*  *  * 

“5th”,  Lee  Michaels.  (A&M  4295) 

With  his  first  four  albums,  Lee 
Mitchaels  established  himself  as  a 
musician  and  performer.  Although  not 
a  true  “superstar”  in  the  hype  sense, 
he  is  nonetheless  heralded  by  critics 
and  selective  listeners  alike. 

A  keyboard  man  who  has  alternat¬ 
ed  between  organ  and  piano  through¬ 
out  his  career,  Michaels  seemed  to 
have  found  his  home  at  the  organ. 
Only  two  other  artists  were  allowed  to 
play  on  the  album  with  Lee,  these 
being  percussionist  Joel  Larson  and 
saxaphonist  Jackie  Kelso.  Merry  Clay¬ 
ton  also  lends  some  vocal  support. 

The  tracks  are  a  curious  mixture 


Rumor  reaches  me  here  at  Space 
City!  that  Rodowick  &  Friend  are  ab¬ 
out  to  go  their  separate  ways.  Let’s 
drink  to  the  hard  working  people. 

*  *  * 

In  case  anybody  is  wondering  who 
that  exquisite  woman  was  who  perfor¬ 
med  before  Cat  Stevens  the  other 
night,  her  name  is  Victoria.  She  has  an 
album  out  now  that  doesn’t  do  her  jus¬ 
tice,  but  another,  hopefully  more  rep¬ 
resentative  of  her  true  talent,  is  on  the 
way.  She  is  with  a  label  called  San 
Francisco  Records. 


James  Taylor’s  brother  Alex  (“the 
most  unlikely  Taylor  of  them  all”)  hea¬ 
dlines  the  bill  at  Liberty  Hall  next 
weekend,  and  it  should  be  a  good  show. 

His  first  album,  entitled  With  Frien¬ 
ds  and  Neighbors,  shows  him  to  be  a 
strong,  prolific  vocalist  with  a  style  far 
gutsier  than  that  of  Sweet  Baby  James. 
This  is  a  strong  comeback  for  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Hall  people  after  losing  the  Rita 
Coolidge  thing. 

*  *  * 

Art  Squires  and  Michael  Dunham 
(an  unlikely  pair)  will  present  Stephen 
Stills  in  the  Coliseum  on  July  8.  Stills, 
appearing  without  his  celebrated  trio  of 
friends,  will  be  bringing  in  a  group  that 
includes  Paul  Harris,  former  guitarist 
for  John  Sebastian,  Calvin  Samuels, 
bassist  on  Four-Way  Street,  and  a  brass 
section  known  as  the  Memphis  Homs. 
Special  guests  will  be  Crazy  Horse,  Neil 
Young’s  former  gr.  up  now  on  their 
own,  without  the  benefit  of  guitarist 
Nils  Longfren,  who  played  a  major  part 
in  their  last  album. 


Lee  Micnaeis  in  ms  recent  Houston  appearance 

of  Michael’s  originals  and  redone  soul 
cuts,  yes,  that’s  right,  soul,  the  Mo¬ 
town  sound.  There’s  even  a  song 

written  by  Holland-Dozier-Holland, 
who  authored  so  many  of  those  Sup¬ 
reme  hits.  My  favorite  soul  boogie 
cut  an  old  Johnny  Otis  song  “Willie  & 
Hand  Jive”.  Too  much. 

The  striking  things  about  the  album 
is  the  distance  between  the  music 
herein  and  that  of  his  recent  concert 
appearance  here,  with  Leon  Russell  & 
Poco.  In  concert,  Michaels  played  only 
piano,  and  relied  on  his  past  albums 
for  material.  His  inclination  to  flash¬ 
back  to  his  previous  music  is  manifest¬ 
ed  in  what  I  feel  to  be  the  albums  only 
serious  flaw  —  mainly  that  too  many 
of  the  original  songs  sound  too  much 
like  his  most  widely-known  song 
“Everybody’s  Stoned”  (and  so  ami). 


photos  by  Alice  Villareal 


Although  his  at-times  mellow  style 
might  cause  him  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
proponent  of  the  “New  Rock”,  his 
leaning  towards  boogie  is  what  im¬ 
presses  me  most. 


Blue,  Joni  Mitchell.  (Reprise  MS  2038) 

Not  more  than  two  weeks  after  I 
had  finally  grown  tired  of  listening  to 
her  last  LP,  Ladies  of  the  Canyon, 
what  do  I  get  but  Joni  Mitchell’s  latest 
effort,  entitled  simply  Blue.  After  in¬ 


tense  listening  (two  days  worth),  I’m 
afraid  that  it  will  be  another  year  be¬ 
fore  I  finally  tire  of  music  of  this 
magic  woman. 

The  new  album  is  her  fourth,  and 
reportedly  her  last  for  the  Reprise 
label.  Her  manager  is  supposedly  going 
to  start  his  own  label  with  Joni  as 
feature  artist  or  whatever.  If  this  is 
true,  I  hope  they  will  continue  to  turn 
out  such  fine  products  as  the  last  few 
years  has  produced. 

The  ten  cuts  here  will  offer  few 
surprises,  but  still  will  be  instantly 
taken  to  heart  by  those  who  ex¬ 
perienced  the  first  three.  The  music¬ 
ians  credits  here  are  star-studded,  if 
short.  James  Taylor  plays  guitar  on 
several  cuts,  as  predicted,  and  is  joined 
by  Stephen  Stills  on  guitar  and  bass 
and  Sneaky  Pete  Kleinow  on  pedal 
steel  guitar. 


The  son  t  and  lyrical,  are 
woven  in  bea  -familiar  Joni  Mitch¬ 
ell  style,  at  once  simple  like  earth  and 
cosmic  like  nothing  tangible.  My  favor¬ 
ite  cut  at  this  writing  is  “California”, 
in  which  a  trip  to  Europe  is  described, 
all  the  while  through  France,  Greece' 
and  Spain  yearning  to  get  back  to 
friends  and  California.  Pleadingly  in 
mid-song  asks,  “Will  you  please  take 
me  as  I  am?” 

I’ll  take  it  anyway  I  can  get  it. 
(Musical  satisfaction,  that  is.) 


Of  Our  Own  is  going  mellow  for  a 
week,  after  two  heavy  weekends  (Stone 
Axe  &  Potliquor).  Denim  and  Deer¬ 
field  will  be  the  featured  groups,  with 
Denim  going  for  two  sets.  Actually, 
David  Moerbe  and  Bill  Browder  (of  Den- 1 
im)  will  do  an  acoustical  set.  The  show  j 
will  run  three  nights,  and  starts  at  eight.  1 
Admission  will  be  $1  on  Thurs.  and 
$1.50  on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Deer¬ 
field  is  pleasant,  and  Browder  is  fantas¬ 
tic.  It  should  be  pretty  good. 


“I  have  never  considered  myself  a 
solo  artist.  I  have  always  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  group,  and  have  great  respect 
for  my  fellow  musicians.”  —  Stevie 
Winwood,  explaining  why  he  recently 
demanded  that  United  Artists  quash  a 
2-record  showcase  of  hits  by  the  Spen¬ 
cer  Davis  Group,  Traffic,  and  Blind 
Faith,  which  credits  only  him  and  is 
entitled  “Winwood.” 

You  might  have  noticed  the  ad  we 
had  a  couple  of  issues  back  for  a  new 
United  Artists  double  album  entitled 
Winwood.  Well,  it  seems  that  Stevie 
Winwood  is  more  than  a  little  upset 
at  the  release  of  the  record,  as  it  was 
without  his  consent  or  pnor  know¬ 
ledge.  He  has  sent  telegrams  to  many 
radio  stations  asking  them  not  to  play 
the  record,  and  is  contemplating  legal 
action.  He  says  he  is  particularly  upset 
because  none  of  the  groups  that  the 
songs  were  recorded  with  are  credited. 

Perhaps  the  basic  contradiction  of 
rock  is  that  it  is  big  business  as  well  as 
art;  it’s  at  once  that  which  we  love  and 
that  which  we  rightfully  loathe! 

More  of  the  same  next  week. 
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NEXT  WEEK:AII-Comix  Issue 


1400  South  Broadway 
La  Porte,Texas  471-374! 


Abortions  performed  before  the 
third  month  of  pregnancy  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  legally  at  minimal  expense. 
After  the  third  month  the  medical 
costs  increase  to  a  point  where  many 
people  have  a  difficult  time  raising 
the  necessary  funds. 

There  is  a  way  that  you  can  help 
a  friend  in  this  situation  that  takes 
little  time  and  effort.  You  and  your 
friends  can  donate  blood  to  a  local 
blood  bank  and  the  credits  from 
these  donations  can  be  transferred 
to  a  blood  bank  connected  with  the 
hospital  at  which  the  patient  has  her 
operation.  This  helps  defray  the  hos¬ 
pital  costs  and  in  turn  reduces  the 
cost  to  the  patient. 

Donations  do  not  have  to  be  made 
for  a  particular  person.  You  can  do¬ 
nate  blood  to  be  put  Into  a  reserve  to 
help  any  person  in  the  future.  For 
further  information  contact  PRO¬ 
BLEM  PREGNANCY  at  523-7408. 
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Venetian-Glass-Wood-Macrame  Seed.  All  types-Sizes-Shapes 

The  Bead  Shop 
2545  Times  Blvd. 

off  Kirby  in  the  Village 


2047  Marshall 


(Across  from  Alabama  Theatre) 
FREE  Olde  Time  Movies 

With  This  Ad  —  Draught  Beer  30  t  a 
mug,  $1.50  pitcher  -  except  Monday 
nights.  Save  This  Coupon! 


JA  8-4847. 


Lounge  &  Garden 
Every  Night  —  FREE 

Every  Monday  Night  —  Full  Length 
Features  in  Beer  Garden  -  W.C. 
Fields  —  Old  Westerns 
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fighters  sped  past,  and  were  out  of 
sight  in  seconds.  For  an  instant  I  felt 
totally  helpless,  totally  overwhelmed 
by  a  force  of  destruction  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  which  we  have  not  yet  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  U.S.  They’ve  clubbed 
us,  gassed  us,  shot  us,  but  no  planes, 
and  no  bombs,  yet. 

This  feeling  of  mine  was  only  mom¬ 
entary,  not  something  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  serious  —  not  yet,  not  for  me,  the 
good,  safe  son  of  the  American  non¬ 
violent  silent  class.  And  anyway,  some¬ 
one  quickly  said  that  they  were  planes 
of  the  Republic  of  Guinea,  that  there 
was  nothing  to  worry  about. 

But  today,  in  a  small  forest  camp 
on  the  edge  of  the  frontier,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  a  Radio  Conakry  broadcast 
that  the  two  planes  sighted  over  Boke 
the  day  before  were  Portuguese  planes; 
this  was  the  first  time  that  Portuguese 
planes  had  violated  so  deeply  (over 
100  kilometers,  or  60  miles)  Guinean 
airspace. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  22 

It  is  important  for  me  to  try  to  ex¬ 
press  what  I  felt  about  my  relationship 
to  all  of  this  as  an  American,  or  how  I 
will  relate  to  America  as  I  experience 
my  time  spent  here  with  the  partisans. 
As  I  stay  away  from  the  U.S.  longer 
and  longer,  I  realize  how  tremendous¬ 
ly  influential  all  aspects  of  American 
life  are  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
subtler  aspects  of  America  —  what 
you  might  characterize  as  cultural 
effects  —  trigger  the  most  deeply 
emotional  responses  in  me.  They  make 
me  understand  more  and  more  that  I 
am  very  deeply  American,  that  I  am  a 
product  of  the  United  States.  All  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  are  distinctly 
American.  Someone  who  wished  to 
become  close  to  me  would  have  to 

(understand  America  too.  And  I  would 
want  them  to  understand  my  country, 
because  all  that  is  in  me  must  be  under¬ 
stood  in  terms  of  the  deeply  powerful, 
overwhelming  culture  of  the  United 
States. 

•As  I  sit  in  the  forest  of  Guinea 
waiting  to  set  my  feet  on  liberated 
land,  when  I  think  of  my  home  (and  I 
do  think  of  it  as  my  home)  I  see  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  rising  up  on 
trestles  over  the  polluted  marshland 
of  northern  New  Jersey,  rising  up 
through  the  yellow-brown  stench-filled 
air  of  New  York  City  ...  I  see  rail¬ 
roads  and  rows  of  grey  stetson  hats 
rocking  gently  with  the  movement  of 
the  cars  above  open  newspapers,  as 
the  early  morning  sun  filters  quietly 
through  the  green  trees  of  the  suburbs. 

I  see  the  George  Washington  Bridge, 
the  Lincoln  Tunnel,  the  Schuykill  Ex¬ 
pressway.  I  see  signs  that  say  “Phila¬ 
delphia  the  electric  city!”  .  .  .  Quality 
Court  ...  Go  with  Gulf!  I  see  ham¬ 
burgers,  french  fries,  milk  shakes. 

All  of  these  things  are  a  world  I 
feel  so  deeply  all  the  time,  a  world  al¬ 
ways  saturating  my  conscious  thoughts, 

permeating  my  memories  and  my  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  present.  They  all  exist  on 
the  American  soil,  on  American  pave¬ 
ments;  in  American  homes,  on  Amer¬ 
ican  chairs  and  beds,  and  toilets.  In 
American  kitchens  with  American 
food;  and  in  American  cars,  American 
subways  and  buses.  This  concrete  and 
steel  and  glass  structure  houses  my 
mind  and  body. 

So  here  I  sit  now  in  the  forest  of 
Guinea.  It  is  very  quiet,  a  few  soft 
voices  speaking  languages  I  don’t 
understand,  a  few  birds  making  their 
noises  in  clean  air,  real  land,  real  soil, 
not  concrete.  And  what  do  1  see?  A 
submachine  gun  standing  against  an 
olive  green  trunk,  a  parachutist’s  AK, 
clips  of  bullets  scattered  about  the 
room. 


A  sleeping  man  is  in  the  bed  across 
from  me.  I  can  only  see  his  legs  be¬ 
cause  of  the  mosquito  net  that  drapes 
his  bed.  Outside  there  are  people  who 
wear  olive  drab  and  khaki  and  cam¬ 
ouflaged  clothes  made  in  the  Republic 
of  Guinea  and  Algeria  and  Cuba.  Thley 
carry  Russian  pistols  on  their  hips,  apd 
they  are  always  embracing  each  other. 
They  listen  to  broadcasts  over  the 
Voice  of  Liberation,  on  the  shortwave 
radio,  and  they  call  each  other  com¬ 
rade. 

Some  people  chop  wood  from  the 
forest  to  cook  our  meals,  meals  of 
rice  and  milk  that  comes  from  cans, 
corned  beef  that  comes  from  cans.  We 
eat  from  tin  cups,  we  wash  ourselves 
with  buckets  of  water  standing  naked 
in  the  forest  —  a  very  strange  place  for 
me  to  find  myself  standing  naked  — 
and  we  shit  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
dug  further  into  the  forest. 


the  food  for  a  celebration  for  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  Finally  they  let  me 
go  and  I  escaped  to  the  capital,  and 
from  there  up  to  the  north,  up  near 
the  border  of  Senegal.  I  stayed  there 
for  quite  a  while.” 

Even  early  along  our  route,  he  be¬ 
comes  more  a  companion  than  a  trans¬ 
lator.  To  the  point  where  he  gets  real¬ 
ly  good  at  teasing  us  -  sitting  casually 
at  a  table  and  startling  us  into  nervous 
denials  by  saying,  “Oh,  the  imperial¬ 
ists  are  good.”  Until  slowly  it  dawns 
on  us  that  he  is  pulling  our  legs,  when 
he  gives  a  demonstration  of  what  he 
means  by  scattering  a  number  of  things 
across  the  table,  then  hoarding  them  to¬ 
gether  possessively  in  front  of  himself 
and  leaning  back  in  his  chair  with 
hands  folded  across  an  imaginary  pau¬ 
nch.  “You  see  how  imperialism  is 
good.  It  is  good  for  me.” 


Mike  Shuster/LNS 


Over  there  are  deep  trenches  and 
an  underground  shelter,  because  of  the 
possibility  of  bombing.  People  with 
rifles  and  machine  guns  and  bazookas 
come  and  go  out  of  the  forest,  carry 
packs  on  their  backs  and  packs  a- 
round  their  waists  with  clips  and  pans 
of  hundreds  of  rounds  of  ammunition; 
bullets  that  easily  tear  through  the 
body  of  human  beings,  large  steel 
projectiles  which  leap  with  tremend¬ 
ous  force  and  speed  and  frequency 
from  the  tip  of  the  guns,  spitting  fire, 
roaring,  that  easily  cause  death. 

I  sit  inside  a  room  made  of  trees 
and  grass  and  mud,  eat  by  the  light  of 
revolutionary  lanterns,  cans  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  oil  and  kerosene,  or  palm 
oil,  or  peanut  oil.  Tomorrow  I  will  be 
in  the  interior  of  Guinea-Bissau. 


Joseph 


cont.  from  1 7 

night  questioning  me  again  and  again. 
But  I  wouldn’t  tell  them  anything  -  on¬ 
ly  cry  and  tell  them  I  was  just  carrying 


We  should  have  known  he  had  to  be 
kidding  to  fight  the  war  he  is  fighting, 
should  have  kept  in  mind  other  things 
he  and  his  friends  L  'd  us.  Like:  “You 
know,  the  Cubans  republished  an  Am¬ 
erican  book  written  for  the  U.S.  army 
about  how  to  fight  against  a  guerrilla 
movement  in  a  place  like  Vietnam.  I 
read  it ...  and  it  was  like  reading  a  book 
about  what  the  Portuguese  do  here  - 
with  their  helicopters,  their  bombings, 
their  attempts  to  terrorize,  divide  and 
imprison  the  population.  Not  only  do 
the  Americans  supply  them  with  wea¬ 
pons,  they  tell  them  what  to  do  with 
them.”  Then  a  smile.  “Fortunately, 
it  doesn’t  work  any  better  here  than  it 
does  against  our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Vietnam.” 

Joseph’s  fondness  is  solicitous  --  so¬ 
metimes  to  the  smothering  point.  On¬ 
ce,  even,  I  flare  up  in  irritation  as  he 
asks  for  the  tenth  time  whether  I  am 
too  tired  to  continue  -  and  feel  a  fierce 
rush  of  affection  and  amazement  a  half- 
hour  later  that  we,  from  the  immense 
distance  of  our  two  worlds,  should 
have  grown  so  close  that  I  could  ex¬ 
press  my  irritation.  His  hand  on  my 
shoulder  tells  me  it’s  all  right. 

Joseph,  however,  never  seems  to  get 


angry.  His  emotions,  like  his  move¬ 
ments,  like  his  sense  of  events,  some¬ 
times  turn  me  with  their  lack  of  urgen¬ 
cy.  As  when  he  tells  me  calmly,  “I 
would  like  very  much  to  be  sent  to  the 
northern  front  for  a  while.  There  is  a 
woman  who  is  working  there  for  the 
party.  I  like  her  very  much,  perhaps  I 
would  like  to  marry  her.” 

“When  was  the  last  time  you  saw 
her?” 

“It  must  have  been  about  two  years 
ago." 

The  whole  question  of  urgency 
comes  home  to  me  when  we  arrive  back 
in  Conakry  in  the  Republic  of  Guinea, 
only  five  days  away  from  being  back  in 
New  York.  A  page  from  my  journal, 
October  23  ~  “When  we  got  here,  we 
found  a  lot  of  mail  waiting  for  us. 

‘Things  have  changed  a  lot  in  the 
seven  months  since  we  left.  It  all  seems 
so  distant,  so  utterly  remote  from  the 
spirit  and  the  world  in  which  we  have 
been  living  this  past  month,  a  spirit  of 
winning  and  cohesion  in  a  world  of 
sharp  realities.  But  it’s  not  just  the 
changes  that  make  Liberation  News 
Service,  New  York  City,  the  USA  seem 
so  fantastically  far  away.  More  than 
anything,  it’s  the  motive  force  which 
seems  always  to  push  behind  the  words 
we  read  in  these  letters,  a  groping,  rest¬ 
less  anger,  at  once  tongue-tied  and  elo¬ 
quent,  that  was  present  before  we  left, 
will  be  present  when  we  return,  for  the 
time  being  at  least  one  of  the  surest 
proofs  of  our  oppression  and  the  bane 
of  our  attempts  to  combat  it. 

“When  I  read  these  letters  it  floods 
through  me,  sinks  me  to  the  point  whe¬ 
re  I  feel  a  sudden  burst  of  intense  relief 
just  seeing  Joseph’s  face,  his  smile,  his 
easy  uniformed  body.  Relief  mixed 
with  regret  because  I  know  that  we  can 
never  be  like  him  and  shouldn’t  really 
try  to  be,  that  I  could  never  even  hope 
to  explain  to  him  what  this  is  all  about, 
or  why  I’m  so  glad  to  see  him,  can  only 
hope  that  he  recognizes  the  gladness 
and  takes  it  for  what  it  is  worth.” 

He  comes  to  see  us  a  few  times  whi¬ 
le  we  wait  in  Conakry  as  guests  in  a 
plush  hotel,  looking  vaguely  uncomfor¬ 
table  in  those  surroundings  as  he  never 
did  in  the  forest  or  in  the  villages  where 
he  would  always  be  surrounded  by  pea¬ 
sants  asking  hundreds  of  questions  a- 
bout  the  party  and  the  war  effort  and 
me. 

The  parting  with  Joseph  really  lea¬ 
ves  me  sad.  He  and  I  come  up  to  the 
hotel  to  pick  up  some  things  he  had 
left  there  (including  half  of  a  bottle  of 
scotch  we  had  picked  up  in  the  airport, 
transferred  into  plastic  bags  so  he  can 
carry  it  in  his  pockets.)  He  pours  a  lit¬ 
tle  scotch  into  two  glasses  so  that  we 
can  clink  them  and  smile  at  each  other. 
We  down  it  in  one  swallow  and  smile 
at  each  other  again  before  going  down¬ 
stairs  to  the  lobby  to  shake  hands  and 
look  back  just  once  over  our  shoulders 
at  each  other  as  he  goes  out  the  door 
and  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  sight. 

Missionaries 

Leave 

Mozambique 
in  Protest 


ROME  (LNS)  ~  Accusing  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  government  and  the  Catholic 
Church  of  remaining  silent  “in  face  of 
injustice  and  police  brutality”  the  lar¬ 
gest  Catholic  missionary  order  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  50  men,  recently  closed  down  their 
headquarters  in  Mozambique.  In  their 
statement,  the  brothers,  commonly 
known  as  the  White  Fathers  because  of 
the  color  of  their  habits,  stated  that: 
“We  have  not  the  right  to  be  accounted 
the  accomplices  of  an  official  support 
which  the  bishops  in  this  way  seem  to 
give  a  regime  which  shrewdly  uses  the 
church  to  consolidate  and  perpetuate 
in  Africa  an  anachronistic  situation.” 
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The  Making  of  a 
Terrorist 


By  Thomas  Powers. 

Houghton-Miffin.  $5.95. 

On  March  6,  1970,  an  explosion 
tore  thru  a  townhouse  in  lower  New 
York.  Firemen  and  bomb  squad  detec¬ 
tives  sifting  thru  the  rubble  found  qua- 
nities  of  dynamite,  blasting  caps,  and 
cheap  alarm  clocks  drilled  for  wiring  - 
and  the  bodies  of  Weatherpeople  Ted 
Gold,  Terry  Robbins  and  Diana  Ough- 
ton. 

The  outlines  of  an  explanation  be¬ 
gan  to  take  shape:  the  straight  press 
screamed  banner  headlines  about 
“THE  BOMB  FACTORY  ON  WEST 
11th  STREET,”  and  ran  feature  stories 
explaining  why  rich  kids  become  revo¬ 
lutionary  terrorists. 

From  the  beginning,  the  person  the 
establishment  picked  to  focus  on  was 
Diana  Oughton.  Her  wealthy,  loving 
family,  Bryn  Mawr  education  and  VIST- 
A  experiences  in  Guatemala  made  her, 
more  than  the  others,  seem  to  them  a 
symbol  of  a  good  kid  gone  bad:  a  bri¬ 
ght  young  woman  with  a  strong  social 
conscience  who  you  would  have  expec¬ 
ted  to  work  hard  for  change  thru  legal 
channels. 

But  she  had  died  making  bombs  and 
the  journalists  who  reflect  the  thinking 
of  corporate  America  worked  hard  to 
construct  a  neat  explanation  of  why: 
to  file  her  away  as  an  aberration,  rath¬ 
er  than  to  deal  with  her  life  and  chang¬ 
es  as  part  of  a  motion  that  kids  all  over 
this  country  are  going  through. 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  two  UPI 
reporters  wrote  a  long  series  of  articles 
about  Diana’s  life  that  appeared  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  across  Ame¬ 
rica.  One  of  the  reporters,  Thomas 
Powers,  has  since  expanded  the  articles 
into  a  book  called  Diana:  The  Making 
of  a  Terrorist.  The  articles  have  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  journalism,  and  the 
book  is  advertised  in  the  New  York  Ti¬ 
mes  under  a  titilating  headline  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  parents  of  middle  America: 
“How  Well  Do  You  Know  YOUR 
Diana?” 

And,  in  fact,  the  book  is  written  for 
our  parents.  It’s  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  meaning  and  end  of  Diana  Ough- 
ton’s  life  to  them  in  a  way  that  will 
cause  as  few  tremors  as  possible  in  their 
ever-shakier  facade  of  complacency  ab¬ 
out  what  their  kids  are  doing. 

Of  course,  that’s  impossible:  what 
results  is  largely  a  tortuously  contrived 
explanation  that  tells  a  lot  about  how 
Kennedy  America  sees  the  movement, 
and  little  about  Diana,  Weatherman  or 
what’s  going  on  in  the  lives  and  minds 
of  kids  all  over  this  country. 

Powers  is  a  journalist  in  the  best  tra¬ 
dition  of  “objective”  liberalism:  one  of 
those  reporters  in  casual  clothes  and 
overtly  sympathetic  attitudes  who  tells 
you  that  he  agrees  with  a  lot  of  what 
you  want,  but  not  with  your  tactics. 
He’s  too  sophisticated  to  damn  Wea¬ 
therman  and  tbe  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  in  one  fell  swoop.  His  approach 
is  more  subtle  and,  ultimately,  more 
insidious. 


Powers’  wildly  distorted  picture  of 
Diana  and  Weatherman  comes  from 
two  closely  connected  factors:  who  he 
is  and  who  his  sources  of  information 
are. 

A  UPI  reporter  firmly  entrenched  in 
the  benefits  of  the  Amerikan  system  is 
obviously  not  going  to  accept  the  pre¬ 
mise  that  it’s  a  good  thing  to  want  a  re¬ 
volution  in  this  country,  and  to  analyze 
his  information  from  that  perspective. 
He  has  to  explain  things  in  terms  of  ab¬ 
normalities  that  make  people  sick  or 
misdirected  enough  to  try  to  do  it. 

And  revolutionary  people  aren’t 
going  to  pour  out  the  complicated  Sto¬ 
ries  of  the  lives  and  politics  of  their 
dead  friends  to  such  a  person.  So  Pow¬ 
ers  ended  up  getting  lots  of  information 
from  Diana’s  old  school  friends,  her 
family, VISTA  workers  and  the  pigs 
and  virtually  none  from  people  she  had 
been  closest  to  in  the  most  curcial 
years  of  her  life. 

The  result  is  a  book  full  of  well-writ¬ 
ten  descriptions  of  Diana  growing  up 
as  a  sweet,  gentle,  dedicated  yonng 
idealist  in  high  school,  college  and 
Guatemala  --  which  breaks  off  into 
craziness  when  Powers  tries  to  deal 
with  Ann  Arbor  and  Weatherman. 

That’s  weird,  too.  Because  in  so  ma¬ 
ny  ways  Diana’s  life  was  such  a  consis¬ 
tent,  logical  progression,  similar  to  the 
lives  of  many  other  movement  people: 
starting  out  naive,  shocked  by  racism 
and  poverty;  doing  various  social-wor- 
ky  things  till  it  finally  dawns  on  you 
that  helping  a  few  people  a  little  bit  is 
almost  meaningless  when  a  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  institutions  is  designed  to  keep 
them  down  for  the  benefit  of  a  few;  de¬ 
veloping  a  theory  of  why  American  so¬ 
ciety  operates  as  it  does,  and  then  dev- 
veloping  a  revolutionary  practice  that 
tries  to  attack  that  system  at  its  roots. 

But  Powers  can’t  deal  with  the  last 
step  in  that  progression,  so  he  tries  to 
explain  the  last  phases  of  Diana’s  life 
away  solely  in  terms  of  psychological 
fuck-ups  and  insecurities.  Obviously, 
anyone  who  died  making  bombs  must 
be  sick,  he  reasons;  let’s  find  out  what 
was  the  matter.  And  his  analysis  of 
what  was  the  matter  relies  heavily  on 
the  most  stale  arsenal  of  cliches  of  Am¬ 
erican  normalcy. 

First  off,  Diana  was  a  woman.  Right 
there,  he  figures,  you  get  one  import¬ 
ant  explanation:  she  must  have  been 
led  astray  by  men! 

Diana’s  struggles  to  develop  her  pol¬ 
itics  and  change  her  life  in  Weatherman 
are  neatly  reduced  to  a  classical  sexist 
psychodrama:  the  nice  girl  perverted 
by  her  unquestioning  love  for  a  viol¬ 
ence-crazed  boyfriend  who  wasn’t  ev¬ 
en  faithful  to  her. 

Every  step  of  Diana’s  political  thin¬ 
king  that  Powers  describes  is  explained 
as  having  occurred  because  this  or  that 
man  put  these  misguided  ideas  into  her 
head.  In  the  photo  section  of  the 
book,  there’s  a  picture  of  Bernardine 
Dohm  with  a  caption  telling  us  only 
that  “she  became  a  rival  to  Diana  for 
Bill  Ayer’s  attentions.”  The  only  other 
mention  of  Bernardine  says  that  she 
was  “a  good-looking,  hard,  highly  in¬ 
telligent  girl  with  a  brittle  appeal  un¬ 
like  Dianas.” 

It’s  that  kind  of  book. 


Besides  “girls  don’t  think  for  them¬ 
selves.”  Powers  finds  many  other  stock 
explanations  to  fall  back  on  in  talking 
about  Diana  and  Weatherman. 

They  include  the  arrogance  of  spoi¬ 
led  rich  kids,  white  guilt,  the  search  for 
meaning  in  life  and  maybe  it’s  only  a 
phase.  He  grows  positively  lyrical 
when  he  describes  life  in  Weather  col¬ 
lectives:  “foul  sties  where  beds  went 
unmade,  food  rotted  on  unwashed 
plates,  toilets  jammed  and  dirty  clo¬ 
thes  piled  up  in  corners.” 

The  beautiful/painful  processes  of 
change  that  people  went  thru  in  those 
intense  times  are  unacknowledged:  the 
Weather  experience  is  reduced  to  a 
group  of  guilty,  hysterical  kids  tearing 
each  other  apart,  rampaging  thru  grave¬ 


yards  and  killing  cats.  Diana  is  a  gentle 
blond  led  astray  into  madness:  the  val¬ 
idity  of  her  growth  and  the  lesson  of 
her  death  perverted  in  a  cheap  and  sim¬ 
ple-minded  write-off. 


ist  Movement  and  the  Women’s  Rights 
Movement  developed  simultaneously, 
since  both  posed  a  threat  to  white  male 
supremacy  and  evidenced  the  inequali¬ 
ties  in  a  supposedly  democratic  system. 


For  many  people  in  the  movement, 
the  Townhouse  explosion  began  a  pain¬ 
ful  period  of  rethinking  things.  In  the 
months  that  followed,  the  phrase 
“Townhouse  politics”  passed  into  the 
language  of  revolutionaries  in  America, 
connoting  a  whole  complex  of  ideas  a- 
bout  macho,  military  errors  (thinking 
you  were  worthless,  if  you  weren’t 
bombing  something),  gut-checking  and 
the  hysterical  psyching-up  to  die  for 
the  revolution  that  had  been  so  much  a 
part  of  Weather  consciousness  in  its 
last  phase  above  ground. 

The  deaths  of  these  brothers  and 
this  sister  forced  people  to  deal  in  a  dir¬ 
ect  and  thorough  way  with  many  of 
the  fucked-up,  fantasy  conceptions  we 
were  trying  to  base  our  thinking  and 
practice  on.  Weatherman’s  New  Morn¬ 
ing  statement  came  out  of  that  period 
of  thinking;  so  did  subtle  changes  in 
people’s  heads  all  over  this  country. 
And  we’re  still  learning  --  the  lessons  of 
the  Townhouse  aren’t  simple  or  static, 
and  can’t  be  wrapped  up  and  dismissed 
in  a  facile  explanation  of  this  or  that 
error  or  psychological  mechanism. 

Ted  and  Terry  and  Diana  are  part  of 
our  history  now,  but  it’s  a  history 
that’s  dynamic.  Wherever  kids  who 
hate  this  government  get  together  arou¬ 
nd  what  to  do,  those  three  are  part  of 
our  changes,  our  understanding,  and 
our  growing  strength. 

-  -  JR 

-  -  The  Tribe/LNS 


The  Dialectic 


of  Sex 


The  Dialectic  of  Sex  by  Shulamith 
will  be  a  rewarding  reading  experience 
for  anyone  who  has  ever  given  any 
thought  to  the  nature  of  love  and  ro¬ 
mance,  the  viability  of  communal  liv¬ 
ing,  the  institution  of  marriage,  the 
technocracy,  class  oppression,  caste  sy¬ 
stems  or  the  nature  of  sex  roles.  It  is 
not  recommended  for  those  who  con¬ 
sider  the  ideas  of  Marx,  Engels  or  any¬ 
one  else  infallible.  Nor  is  The  Dialec¬ 
tic  of  Sex  for  those  pessimists  who  re¬ 
fuse  to  recognize  revolutionary  thou¬ 
ght,  especially  from  a  woman. 

Shulamith’s  book  is  an  extremely 
comprehensive  analysis  of  the  effect 
of  sex  roles  on  the  development  of 
man  and  the  extent  to  which  this  in= 
fluence  has  been  responsible  for  cur¬ 
rent  social  problems.  Her  proposition: 
once  women  have  seized  control  of  the 
reproduction  of  our  species  and  we  are 
no  longer  enslaved  by  our  biological 
reality,  male  privilege  and  the  misuse 
of  power  which  accompanies  will  be 
eliminated.  Until  the  “revolution  has 
uprooted  the  basic  social  unit,  the  bio¬ 
logical  family  -  the  vinculum  through 
which  the  psychology  of  power  can 
always  be  smuggled  -  the  tapeworm  of 
exploitation  will  never  be  annihilated.” 

Obviously,  this  is  not  a  typical  “wo¬ 
men’s  lib”  rap.  It  is  an  attack  on  the 
whole  concept  of  socio-economic  and 
political  power.  Shulamith’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  effect  of  sex  on  hist¬ 
ory  is  not  only  as  thorough  as  Engel’s 
class  analysis  but  it  also  encompasses  it. 
She  demonstrates  that  sex  class  is  even 
more  fundamental  than  economic  class 
because  it  springs  from  a  biological 
reality,  the  family  unit,  which  has  an 
inherently  unequal  power  distribution 
influencing  the  psychosexual  formation 
of  each  member. 

Some  readers  might  balk  at  this 
point  and  assert  that  such  talk  of  “psy¬ 
chosexual  formation”  and  “power” 
trips  is  just  a  little  too  vague;  however, 
she  proceeds  to  make  the  vague  more 
obvious.  In  her  chapter  “On  American 
Feminism”  she  demonstrates  that  it 
was  no  coincidence  that  the  Abolition- 


Both  were  a  threat  to  the  “power 
structure”;  especially  the  Women’s  Ri¬ 
ghts  Movement.  For  to  question  the 
nature  of  sex  roles  and  the  family  is  to 
attack  the  psychological  pattern  of  do¬ 
minance/submission  as  manifested  in 
the  relation  between  whites  and  blacks, 
parents  and  children,  employers  and 
employees,  rulers  and  ruled  and,  of 
course,  men  and  women. 

With  her  chapter  on  Freudianism 
she  demonstrates  that  his  discovery  and 
analysis  of  human  psychosexuality 
were  products  of  the  same  conditions 
as  feminism,  e.g.  Victorian  morality. 
She  asserts  that  the  “sexual  repression 
demanded  in  the  interests  of  family  in¬ 
tegrity  makes  for  not  only  individual 
neuroses  but  for  widespread  cultural 
illness,”  for  example,  fascism,  or  a 
blind  acceptance  of  authority. 

Her  chapters  on  childhood  (“kiddie 
lib”)  and  racism  are  further  analyses  of 
the  distortions  of  power  privilege,  espe¬ 
cially  over  the  young  who  become  the 
ego  trips  of  their  parents  and  over  blacks 
who,  like  women,  suffer  the  tyrunt.of 
white-  male  supremacy  (read  “the 
Man”)!  She  delves  into  the  black 
man’s  tendency  to  misunderstand  and 
misuse  what  little  power  he  has  to  op¬ 
press  the  black  woman.  Thus  the  dis¬ 
tortions  of  power  privilege  are  the  bas¬ 
es  for  both  sexism  and  racism. 

The  rest  of  Shulamith  Firestone’s 
book  is  dedicated  to  an  explanation  of 
how  Woman  has  been  reified  by  men  to 
satisfy  their  sexual  and  esthetic  needs. 
While  woman  has  been  pre-occupied 
with  creating  children,  harmony  and 
happiness  for  her  man,  her  man  has 
been  channeling  the  creative  energy 
she  provides  into  work.  He  sublimates 
his  need  for  love  into  a  search  for  rec¬ 
ognition,  status  and  power.  Woman, 
through  alliances  with  man,  participat¬ 
es  vicariously  in  his  power  trip.  Be¬ 
cause  neither  men  nor  women  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  develop  their  potentialities  as 
human  beings  fully,  the  men  become 
obsessed  with  logic  and  rationality 
and  the  women  remain  as  self-hating 
little  girls.  A  sexual  revolution  would 
allow  for  a  more  balanced  type  of  per¬ 
sonal  growth  without  psychosexual 
hangups  or  heavy  “role”  trips. 

What  makes  her  ideas  revolutionary 
is  her  particular  insight  into  the  effect 
of  power  distortions  in  the  dialectic  of 
historical  development.  What  with  the 
current  slogans  of  “Black  Power,”  “Br¬ 
own  Power.”  “Sisterhood  is  Power¬ 
ful,”  “Power  to  the  People,”  “Power 
Structure,”  and  so  on,  it  is  a  little  hard 
to  reconcile  some  weird  female’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  entire  concept  of  power  is 
the  product  of  basic  psychosexual  diffi¬ 
culties  as  nurtured  in  the  nuclear  fami¬ 
ly  (at  the  expense  of  women,  children 
and  third  world  peoples).  Not  only 
are  the  power  trips  the  result  of  social 
sickness,  but  the  only  truly  revolution¬ 
ary  society  will  be  one  in  which  power 
is  non-existent,  in  which  women  and 
children  are  totally  freed,  un-possessed, 
and  in  which  slavery  has  been  complete¬ 
ly  abolished.  An  age  of  liberation. 

Shulamith  fails  to  explore  the  seem¬ 
ing  contradiction  between  the  “End  of 
the  Power  Psychology”  and  “The  Rev¬ 
olution  of  the  Proletariat”  which  so 
many  radicals  have  worked  toward  for 
the  last  century  and  more.  Many  might 
find  her  foresight,  repugnant  since  pow¬ 
er  is  what  they  have  all  been  striving  to¬ 
ward,  but  actually  these  ideas  are  not 
really  contradictory  since  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  as  part  of  a  dialectic. 

Obviously  it  will  be  many  decades 
and  perhaps  centuries  before  the  nuc¬ 
lear  family  has  died  out  and  with  it  the 
psychology  of  power.  Meanwhile,  sex¬ 
ism,  racism,  parenthood  and  other  so¬ 
cial  institutions  will  remain  making  it 
necessary  for  revolutionary  peoples  to 
ally  in  order  to  gain  power.  Only  with 
the  elimination  of  those  institutions 
born  of  power  (read  capitalism,  sexism, 
imperialism)  will  people  be  freed  to  re¬ 
late  as  humans. 

-  -  Marie  Blazek 
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June  26th  Houston  Music  Hall 

All  Tickets  $2.50 
In  Association  with  KLOL 
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PHONE 


. . 524-99*5 

CRISIS  HOTLINE . 220  1505 

ORAFT  COUNSELING . 526-©03<f 

FAMILY  CONNECTION  . . S2>*S2S 

FOOD  CLUB  ....  2717  Bagby 

FOOO  STAMP  OFFICE . 27*fc37l 

HOUSTON  COMMITTEE  TO 

ENO  THE  WAR  .  .  729-0040 

INLET  ORUG  CRISIS . 526-7925 

KAUM 

SWITCHBOARD  . 740-3900 

STUDIO  LINE . 740-490 1 

KAUM  NEWS . .  7401479 

KIOI .  .  222  0103 

LETTUCE  BOYCOTT .  522-0142 

LIBERTY  HALL .  225-6250 

NOW . -. .  623-4  300 

OF  OUR  OWN .  526-6996 

OPERATION  BREADBASKET.  .  224-9057 

PACIFICA  (KPFT) .  224-4000 

PAPEL  CHICANO .  "926-2735 

PEACE  CENTER .  *227*-4700 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  .  .523-7419 

PROBLEM  PREGNANCY  .  .  .  .  523-5354 

SPACE  CITY' .  526  6257 

SWITCHBOARD .  526-3666 

SWP  CAMPAIGN .  741-2577 

UNIVE  RSITV  OF  THOUGHT  .  526-5547 

VO  CLINIC .  222-4201 

VOTCE  OF  HOPE  .  . .  158-0714 


Tues,  June  22 

8  pm-NIGHT  OF  THE  FOLLOWING 
DAY  Marlon  Brando,  Rita  Moreno, 
Richard  Boone,  Pamela  Franklin,  in 
one  of  the  greatest  movies  of  our 
time.  Ch.  2 

8  :'30  pm-ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY  Watch 

Archie  tie  Into  the  Commie/Jew/ 
Nigger  conspiracy.  Riotous.Ch.il 

9  pm-  POWs,  Pawns  of  War  -  Part  I, 

Ch.  1 1 

Thurs,  June  24 

6:30  pm-NBC  Action  Playhouse  A 
TIME  FOR  KILLING  George  C. 
Scott  in  command  of  a  submarine 
after  Hiroshima.  Ch.  2 
8:30  pm-ADAM  12  Police  officers 
search  for  amisslng  child.  Heart¬ 
warming  fantasy  to  make  the  whole 
family  gag.  Ch.  2 


LIBERTY  HALL,  1610  Chenevert 
June  25-27—  ALEX  TAYLOR,  James 
Taylor’s  brother.  $3.00  at  door. 

OF  OUR  OWN,  University  and  Kirby 
June  24-26  — DENIM,  DEERFIELD; 

&  BILL  BROWDER.  $1.00  Thurs¬ 
day,  $1.50  Friday  and  Saturday. 

LA  BASTILLE,  Market  Square 
June  25-July  3  —  FATS  DOMINO. 
$4.00  weekdays,  $5.00  Friday 
and  Saturday 

OLD  QUARTER,  1402  Congress 
June  25-26  —  DON  SANDERS,  $1.00. 

FREE  CONCERTS 
June  27  —  Tennyson's  Young  Jazz 
Musicians,  5  pm  at  the  South  Gar¬ 
den  Lawn  Hall,  Museum  of  Fine  Art 


FILMS 


Fri,  June  25 

8  pm-DR’.  FAUSTUS  Liz  Taylor,  Dick 
Burton  (sigh)  Ch.  13 
12:25  am-TRACK  OF  THE  VAMPIRE 
A  junkie  movie?  Ch.  13 


STEPHEN  STILLS  with  CRAZY 
HORSE,  Stills  has  a  band  traveling 
with  him  also.  July  8  In  the  Sam  Hous¬ 
ton  Coliseum,  tickets  $4,  5,  &  6  at  all 
Foley's. 


FILMS 

ALLEY  THEATRE  FILM  SERIES 
June  24-27  -  8pm  WAR  AND  PEACE, 
the  6  hour  plus  superb  Russian 
pinko  version.  Part  I  on  Fri  and 
Sat.  Part  II  on  Sat  and  Sun.  $1.50. 
for  Alley  subscribers,  $1.75  for  non¬ 
subscribers.  (Call  JA  2-1045  for  com¬ 
plete  series  brochure.) 

June  29  -  July  4  --  3  Neglected  Master¬ 
pieces:  all  films  $1.75. 

1.  HENRY  V,  Sir  Laurence  Olivier's 
first  Shakespearean  film. 

2.  THE  MAGNIFICENT  AMBER- 
SONS,  Orson  Welle’s  record  film. 

3.  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 
ST.  MATTHEW,  Parrolini’s  film 
of  the  revolutionary  Christ.  A 
great  one. 

JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER 
Tuesday  series  -  Great  Westerns 

June  22  -  THE  VIRGINIANS  (1929) 
June  29  -  THEY  DIED  WITH  THE- 
I R  BOOTS  ON 
July  6  -  RED  RIVER 

Wednesday  series 

June  23  -  RHAPSODY  IN  BLUE 
(1945) 

June  30  -  THANK  YOUR  LUCKY 
STARS  (1943) 

July  7  -OKLAHOMA 
Sunday  series 

June  27  -  MANCHURIAN  CANDI¬ 
DATE 

July  4  -  GOODBYE  COLUMBUS 


UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON  FREE 
FILM  SERIES 

FREE  FREE  FREE 

June  22  -  VICE  AND  VIRTUE, 
University  Center 


Sat,  June  26 

2:30  pm-THE  LEECH  WOMAN  What 
more  can  I  say?  Ch.  11 
5:30  pm-NASHVILLE  MUSIC  Johnny 
Cash,  June  Carter,  et.  al.  Ch.  13 
10:20  pm-UNTAMED  A  wagon  train 
containing  Tyrone  Power  and  Susan 
Hayward  is  attacked  by  (surprise) 
ZULUS!  It’s  in  S.  Africa  during  the 
Boer  War,  see,  and  .  .  .  Ch.  2 


Sun, June  27 

I  pm-THE  LITTLE  COLONEL  Shirley 
Temple  when  she  was  young  and 
insipid  rather  than  old  and  reaction¬ 
ary.  Ch.  11 


Mon,  June  28 

7:30  pm-THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN 
Catch  it  quick  before  it  disappears. 
Ch.  13 

T ues,  June  29 

8  pm-SECRET  CEREMONY  Mia  Far¬ 

row,  Liz  Taylor.  Very  bizarre.  Ch.  2 
8:30  pm-ALL  IN  THE  FAMILY  Ch.  11 

9  pm— POW's,  Pawns  of  War— Part  II, 

CBS  Special.  Ch.  11 


Wed,  June  30 

7:30  pm-JACQUES  COSTE AU-SEC- 
RET  OF  THE  SUNKEN  CAVES 
Glub,  glub.  Ch.  1  3 

12:40  am-SLAUGHTER  ON  TENTH 
AVENUE  Richard  Egan.  Ch.  11 

Fri,  July  2 

7:30  pm-NAME  OF  THE  GAME  Peter 
Falk,  Geraldine  Paige,  two  of  the  all 
time  greats.  Might  be  good.  Ch.  2 


Sat,  July  3 

10:20  pm  —8 Vz  Fellini's  masterpeice. 
See  it!  Ch.  2 

12:50  am-DINGAKA  Tria I  of  a  native 
in  South  Africa.  Maybe  it  isn’t 
racist.  Ch.  2 
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RADIO 


PACIFICA  KPFT-FM  90.1 
‘Mon  thru  Fri  —  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD 
ARISE.  Wake  up  with  pood  ol*  Gavan 
Ouffy. 

Mon  thru  Fri  -  LIFE  ON  EARTH  convar- 
sat  lone!  n«w».  6  pm. 

,  Wadi  -  AMERICAN  WOMEN,  Nancy  Simp- 
ton's  woman's  show.  SiOB  pm. 

Mon  thru  Fri  —  LIFE  RAFT  Jaff  Shtrol 
show.  Lots  of  food  music.  Also  inter 
views  with  various  Interesting  characters. 
KLOL 

Sunday  afternoons  noon  til  0  pm.  Musk 
and  Talk  and  Stuff  with  Bill  Narum  (yes 
the  Bill  Narum)  Lotxa  nice  stuff. 

KAUM 

Sun  —  Ch  Ice  nos  end  Chlcanas  •  pm 
Stock  insight  0t9O  pm. 


JETHRO  TULL  plus  another  group, 
all  tickets  $4,  hurry,  they’re  going 
fast.  The  show  is  in  the  Coliseum  on 
July  3. 


MOTHER  EARTH  and  DOOBIE  BRO¬ 
THERS,  two  fine  groups,  one  low  tic¬ 
ket  price.  July  26  in  the  Music  Hall. 
$2.50. 
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ART 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

June  24  •-  FREE  talk  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  Jones  Lecture  Hall  for 
children  7  — 14.  This  week  It’s 
REMINGTON  AND  THE  INDIANS 
10  a.m . 

June  27  -  July  25  —  H.  Dixon  Bennett. 
One-man  Show. 

July  1  —  Free  talk  for  children  (see 
above).  BIRDS  AND  THE  BLOS¬ 
SOMS. 


RICE  ART  GALLERY  opan  Tuesday  thru 
Saturday  10  am  -  6  pm  axcapt  Thursday 
10  - 10  Sunday  1  -  •  pm. 

C*mpu»  gallary  0|f  Unlv.  and  Stockton. 
THur  August  31  -  an  axtilMtlon  datlgnM 
tor  a  child  using  various  madia  and 
affects. 

Thur  August  31  —  The  Print  Club  will  be 
exhibiting  old  prints  and  woodcuts  along 
with  etchings,  engravings,  and  posters. 
Items  will  be  on  sale. 
galleries 


TM,  OOWI.,, 

the  adept.  Art  Indigenous  to  Meek 

P*oP*e.  1*17  Mna. 

ST.  THOMAS.  Drawings  and  llthoa  by 
Jamas  Boynton.  Welder  Hall,  sul  Row 
at  Yoakum.  °* 


INS  &  OUTS 


REPRESSION,  conspiracy  charges, 
grand  juries,  harassment  busts,  surveil¬ 
lance,  etc.  are  being  studied  by  the 
National  Action/Resistance  on  the 
Military  Industrial  Complex  (NARMIC 
to  you).  For  their  book,  POLICE  ON 
THE  HOMEFRONT,  write  them  at  160 
N.  15th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  19102.  $1.35 
per  copy,  discount  for  bulk  orders. 

/HE  CHARLOTTESVILLE  DRAFT 
RESISTANCE  is  distributing  pledges 
for  draft  reslsters.  To  help  them  In 
collecting  these  pledges,  write  them  at 
128  Chancellor  St.,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
22903.  Don’t  get  yourself  killed. 

Gay  Pride  Week  is  June  22-29.  Your  gay 
brothers  and  sisters  invite  you  to  join  them 
in  Austin  for  a  holiday  of  gay  community 
and  celebration.  For  housing  and  9tM*al  In¬ 
formation  write  to  Gay  Pride  Week  PO  Box 
374,  Austin.  Tex.  70767. 

Two  great  new  antiwar  conferences  to 
plot  and  scheme  for  the  Fall  Actions. 
The  People’s  Coalition  for  Peace  and 
Justice  (sponsors  of  the  Mayday  offen¬ 
sive)  will  meet  in  Milwaukee  June  25, 

26,  and  27.  The  National  Peace  Action 
Coalition  (sponsors  of  the  April  24 
mega-march)  will  meeMn  New  York 
City  July  2-4.  If  you  can  give  a  ride  or 
need  a  ride  or  need  more  inforcall 
Peace  Center  in  Houston,  227-4700. 

BIG  SMOKE  — IN,  July  4,  Washington, 
D.C.  Kilos  of  free  dope  are  being 
smuggled  into  D.C.  by  the  Mid-Ameri¬ 
can  Dope  Dealers  Association  and  the 
Mid-West  Pot  conspiracy  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  YIPPIE  SMOKE  — IN  at  the 
Washington  Monument.  Last  year,  on¬ 
ly  a  few  freaks  (out  of  25,000)  were 
busted,  none  for  smoking.  This  year, 
in  addition  to  general  high,  several  ex¬ 
junkies  are  going  to  turn  in  their  used 
spikes,  to  protest  the  CIA/Ky/Nixon 
heroin  plot.  Bring  your  stash  to  the 
million  dollar  bash,  and  remember  ... 
you  can  light  either  end. 

University  of  Thought  Karate  Klasses 
on  Tuesday  night  at  7  pm,  beginning 
July  6.  Call  the  University  of  Thought 
at  526-5547. 

Universal  Life  Church  Picnic,  July  3-5, 
in  Farragut  State  Park  in  northern 
Idaho  (Idaho?)  Bishop  Orakely  plans 
to  ordain  everyone  who  attends.  Drop 
by  if  you’re  in  the  neighborhood. 

A  PRISON  ACTION  GROUP  has  been 
formed  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  to  put  out 
a  newsletter,  aid  in  communications 
between  prisoners  and  their  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  free  world,  to  help 
find  jobs  for  ex-convicts,  etc.  If  you 
would  like  to  help,  receive  their  news¬ 
letter,  or  get  their  advice  on  forming  a 
local  action  group,  write  them  c/o 
Linda  Taylor,  103  Quinn  Road,  Roch¬ 
ester,  New  York  14623.  Tear  down 
the  wall ! 

KAUM  is  the  best  commercial  station 
in  town,  and  it  wants  to  be  able  to 
serve  more  of  its  listeners.  Your  org¬ 
anization  can  have  free  Public  Service 
Announcements  or  Community  An¬ 
nouncements  made  over  the  air  (two  a 
day).  Contact  Mike  Shugart,  Public 
Service  Director  at  741-0050. 


SPACE  CITY! 


